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DIEU ET MON DROIT. 
|" is a rare thing to meet a person, either man or 
woman, who combines in ove both physical and 


moral courage, Mental courage is a frequent thing 
to dare to have opinions, to dare to follow out their 
consequences in one’s mind—and its absence is al- 


ways pitiable where ‘‘the poor heart would fain 


deny, but dare not.” Bat moral courage is a far 


rarer quality, and i, as much higher than physical 
courage as the soul is higher than the body. Physi- 
cal courage is, indeed, the commonest of the virtues. 
Most soldiers have it who go into battle; most mo- 


thers have it as they approach the great gates of 
maternity; the child has it who goes to bed in the 
dark; the boy who challenges the bigger boy to 
fight; the girl who drives the cattle home. It is 
true there is something that passes for physical cour- 
age which is not that at all, and which, if it is not 
exactly moral courage either, is a courage that de- 
serves a name of its own—a disregard of one’s lower 
self, a pride for one’s loftier self, that is far nobler 
thau any mere fearlessness, which a dog can share— 
and that is the experience of a deadly terror before 
any act, but the doing it nevertheless, concealing the 
terror and achieving the result. There is the hero- 


ism in that which takes one to the stake. 
Physical courage is apt to demand applause; but 
moral courage leaves every consideration but truth 


in the background, and is more likely to bring one 
ostracism than admiration. With moral courage 


one speaks one’s mind, one goes forward to one’s 
conception of duty, one treads one’s chosen way, 
without the thought, and so without the fear, of con- 


sequences; or even if with the fear, still treads it 
just the same. One does not pause to measure the 
possible effect upon one’s self; one does and says 
what right and the moment require. One is not in- 
timidated by the frown, the brutal word, the threat, 
the blow, the probable loss of prestige, the force of 
any contrary opinion, public or private, the possible 
deprivation of office or of position; one has what has 
long been known as the courage of one’s convictions, 
and does what one thinks is right or best, or even 
only expedient, without regard to fear or favor. The 
moral courage that dares to contradict the village 
bully dares no less to tell a king that he is in the 
wrong; dares to arrest the wretch who, whip in hand, 
abuses his beast—being more beast than the other; 
dares, too, to shield the culprit from the strong arm, 
to interpose one’s self between the victim and the 
oppressor, whether the victim be a child in school or 
a whole people; dares always to resist tyranny. It 
has been physical courage, of course, that has fought 
the great battles of the world—battles, probably, that 
the world could as well have done without had arbi- 
tration been known-—but it is moral courage that 
has instigated and carried forward every reform, 
and done away with every oppression that has al- 
ready vanished 

After all, moral courage does more for its possessor 
than for any one else. The brutes of the field have 
physical courage, but the other belongs only among 
the altitudes—lifts and expands the soul that has it 
and that uses it, and makes it, one dares to think, 
only a little lower than the angels. They that have 
it never know when they are beaten; in fact, they 
cannot be beaten. They return to the attack with 
all the pristine vigor of the first onset, with all the 
force that first impelled them. 

Women, with their feeble bodies and insufficient 
means of protection or of assault, are notoriously 
deficient in animal courage, that ‘‘ valiant courage 
and undaunted spirit more than in woman common- 
ly is seen”; but they are just as notoriously rich in 
the opposite direction, and possessed of great moral 
courage —that is, the women of the nobler sort. It 
is they that upbold the hands ef others, they that 
never falter in their purpose, they that will die for 
their love or their belief—not they alone, but they 
in the greater number. And it is they that, by hand- 
ing this trait down to their sons, will lift the race 
constantly to greater heights of righteous will and 
strength. 

SERENITY. 

h* )M the rush that characterizes modern life, se- 

renity seems to have withdrawn itself. Occasion- 
ally we see its fairest embodiment in some lovely old 
lady, like the old iadies we all knew years ago, who 
wore caps, and sat in their elbow-chairs placidly 
knitting, with a Bible and Bogatsky’s Golden Trea- 
sury close by on the little light stand that accom- 
panied the easy-chair wherever it was moved. But 
except for these rare examples of sweet tranquillity, 
oue might almost fancy that serenity had been crowd- 
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ed off our stage to make room for the more bustling 
graces. 

All of us, or nearly all of us, deplore the change. 
We bemoan ourselves that 

“Fever and fret and aimless stir 
And disappointed strife, 
All chafing, unsuccessful thin 
Make wp the sum of life.” 
But who of us is willing to resign her place in the 
midst of the turmoil, and to content herself with 
such things as she has, even with the hope of finding 
the rest and peace she professes to desire? 

Probably it is almost impossible for any one, set in 
a family, to withdraw herself frora all friction. The 
solitary may seek a retreat, but it is to be questioned 
if in so doing she does not render herself a compara- 
tively useless member of the community, and thus 
fail to contribute her share in benefiting ‘the so- 
cial,” ‘‘the universal,” of which we hear so much 
from the good Marcus. 

When we come to consider it closely, there is, after 
all, little merit in a calmness that can be maintained 
only by isolation. The only self-poise of any real 
value is that gained in the midst of others—that 
self-control, won amidst trials and temptations, that 
makes it possible, in the stir and pressure of common 
life, to live well. 

That there are some souls who possess this inner 
calm, no one will deny. That there are many who 
crave such peace, is no less true. The unsettled con- 
dition of religious faith in many has undoubtedly 
much to do with the prevailing restlessness of the 
spirit of the day. 

Nothing is more surprising than the faith of or- 
thodox believers that doubters must be insincere and 
feel a pride in their doubts, except the opinion held 
by thorough sceptics that no intelligent or honest 
person can really accept existing creeds. The at- 
tempt to reconcile the two classes of conscientious 
people looks like a hopeless task. But, at least, there 
are certain points in the struggle for serenity where 
they might, one must think, meet upon common 
ground. Chief of these is the faith held by most 
thinkers in whet has been finely called the ‘‘ Eternal 
Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness.” 
The belief that no struggle, however blind and grop- 
ing, towards the light can fail to bring a measure of 
peace, the conviction that communion in thought 
with the Eternal and imitation in life of Jesus Christ 
must lift and bless the soul, may be grasped by or- 
thodox and heterodox alike. 

Truly has it been said that to few of us is there 
not granted sufficient light each day to live by. We 
cannot alter the conditions of our lives. The storm- 
and-stress period is upon us, and we ean hardly hope 
to escape it. Indeed, many of us have been, by this 
very stir, practically unfitted for a less active life, 
even did circumstances permit us to fall out of the 
ranks. And yet, in spite of it, the day has not gone 
by when many may look to grow to the placidity we 
remember in our aged household saints, albeit we 
may attain such peace by a different path from that 
they trod. 

To enable us to gain and keep that inner calm 
which is essential to the development of what is 
noblest and best in us, we must rely on high and 
helpful ideals. In such faith, however modified by 
creeds, lies our salvation. Upon our belief in the 
‘“‘calm soul of all things” depends our ability to 
gain “the will to neither strive nor cry, the power 
to feel with others,” that weigh for so much in aid- 
ing us to live that noble life which, if we would but 
believe it, is possible to each of us. Nor must we 
fail to copy day by day the one perfect life that was 
lived for three-and-thirty years in this toiling world. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











SHovuLp a stranger from out of town chance to meet Mr. 
Van Pennwy at any place where the social element lent 
color, he md I am convinced, imagine himself regarding 
some member of the ultra-fashionable world. For a long 
time before I knew this tireless chronicler, or of his connec- 
tion with the Gentlewoman’s Hour, I regarded him, I con- 
fess, in some such light myself. I saw him everywhere— 
always at the opera. I used to be impressed with a certain 
air about him as he entered one of the side doors leading to 
the balcony over the boxes. He never looked in our direc- 
tion, where we sat quietly in modest enjoyment. With a 
finished carelessness of manner that was unapproachable in 
its perfection, he stood running his eye hurriedly over the 
two brilliant rows of jewelled beauty below, and turning 
away, went out. Ii was all over in a moment, and not a mo- 
tion betrayed his calling, yet not a name, as I afterwards 
noticed, had been missed in the next issue of his sheet. 
From long study, however, of Van wpm in many 
places, I have discovered one thing that prov im not the 
idle man of fashion I took him to be. I never chanced to 
see him talking to any one when people were going or com- 
ing. though his alert eyes were everywhere at once. 

an coat, interpre been to the opening night 
of Tennyson’s at Daly’s, and again at Palmer's 
when Mr. Hopkinson Smith's Colonel Carter was played. 
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For Van Pennwyppe never misses a first night. He has a 
theory, too, that no one but an old New-Yorker and a con- 
stant theatre-goer can ever catch its real spirit, The flavor 
of one, I have heard him say, is as delicate and elusive as 
that of old wine. There is a quality, a fibre, a color, you 
can’t describe. (Quality, fibre, and color are Van n- 
wyppe’s words, not mine.) To-day he was talking about 
the new plays to Mrs. Van Twiller, who bad not gone. Van 
Pennwyppe is always direct and simple with Mrs. Van 
Twiller; she knew him when he was a child, and helps sup- 
port bis sister now. ; 

“Of course the Foresters called out all the artists and men 
of letters in town. They were all there. Between the acts 
in the lobbies they discussed the poet's lines, the exquisite 
refinement, the play, its oral charm and delicate quality, 
Daly's arrangement of light, Miss Rehan’s beauty, and t 
marvellous effect against her golden dress of a big red rose 
she carried in her hand when she turned her profile to us 
and sang. All these men were at the Carter opening night, 
but there was a larger dash of fashion in the audience then, 
a little more stir, more color,more pulse, All the notables 
went to Mr. Smith's box, flowers kept arriving, and one 
man sent his boutonniére with the cards of seventy-five en- 
thusiasts who had met in the lobby. Mr. Smith made a 
8 h.” 

Miss Vau Auken, who had been anxious about Professor 
Prodgers'’s non - arrival, and who, with many apologies to 
Mrs. Van Twiller, had gone to the window to look, here 
came back, and beg Mr. Van Pennwyppe to tell Mrs. 
Van Twiller about the little pickaninnies dancing before 
Carter Hale to dear old Chad's violin when the curtain went 
up, and how the audience broke out in applause. 

But at that moment the Professor, looking very tense 
about the tips, and with hands clasped behind his back, 
came in. e 
to talk about the violation of the Park. *‘‘ Next thing,” he 
said, ‘‘they will want to fill Fifth Avenue with tan-bark to 
curb their trotters in. Think of what they would have 
done for us in this tenement-choked metropolis, with its 
accumulation’of dirt and disease—and all for a few jockeys! 
No wonder the Mayor and Council are wiping powder out 
of their eyes, and looking about to see where that came from 
which blew them all up.” 

With infinite tact Miss Van Auken led him away from 
themes so exciting to Mr. George William Curtis's lecture 
on Lowell. ‘‘My dear Mrs. Van Twiller,” he said, ‘you 
should have gone. Of all the men we have now, he is the 
chief of the guild of letters. A man without peer among 
them — scholarly, profound, finished. With ail the noble 
fire of patriotism he describes in Lowell—noble, serene, pol- 
ished. No one will ever hear better English better spoken. 
Nature endows few of us with voices full of such musical 
charm.” 


THE MIDDLE-AGED WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 
BY ANNE H. WHORTON. 


. yy I am not married by the time I am thirty, I'll put on 

a gown and cap like a Sister of Charity, and renounce 
all the vanities of life.” Have we not all heard such speech- 
es from girls in their teens? Have we not. perhaps, given 
forth such sentiments ourselves at that callow period? 

The point of view of the girl of sixteen, absurd as we may 
deem it, is, after all, a species of atavism, or return to the old 
ideas in which our ancestors were trained, when matrimony 
and social] extinction were the only alternatives presented to 
the impressible miad of the properly educated young wo- 
man; and thirty, in the ancient chronology, marked the last 
possible day of grace. Age is, to a certain extent, a relative 
term depending very much upon the conditions of life and 
the plane of thought. In the last century both men and wo- 
men were pushed forward earlier into the arenu—political, 
social, and domestic—and consequently often ran through 
their allotted gamut of pleasure and pain long before they 
had reached threescore years and ten. 

In a recent paper entitled ‘Our Grandfathers died too 
Young,” which, of course, includes our grandmothers, as we 
are well awarc that many of the worthy gentlemen referred to 
were married several times, the writer demonstrates in black 
and white that the average term of life is much longer now 
than it was a century since, and twice as long as it was five 
hundred years ago. The causes of this extension of life the 
writer gives at length, some of which we claim as important 
factors in the prolongation of youth and maturity, notably a 
more general knowledge of the laws of health, and a higher 
degree of intelligence in applying them; also the invention 
of numerous appliances that have reduced the time and 
force expended upon certain products in daily use, to which 
we would add a broader and more general culture, especial- 
ly among women, which serves to keep their interests alive 
and in touch with those of the developing life of the world 
around them. To feel young is, in a certain sense, to be 
young; consequently our women are much younger at the 
same age than they were a hundred years ago. 

A clever woman, in giving her impressions of social life 
in one of our great cities, dwells with enthusiasm upon the 
beauty and charm of its middle- women, adding, signif- 
icantly, ‘‘ As for elderly women, I have encountered none.” 
This sounds like an exaggeration, yet in the sense of being 
laid aside from the active duties and interests of life, few 
elderly women are to be seen in our American cities to-day ; 
and with all that is said about older persons being pushed 
aside by the rising generation, there has never been a period 
when middle-aged women have held more important posi- 
tions in social and, in a certain sense, in public life than they 
now occupy. 

Nor is the mature woman who is hedged about with the 
dignity of the married state the only one who enjoys social 
and intellectual pleasures. The middle-aged spinster of our 
time holds no unenviable position, nor does she feel it in- 
cumbent upon her to seat herself in a shady corner of the 
drawing-room because she does not happen to possess the 
distinction of a husband. What became of her in the past, 
it is impossible to say. She was called ‘old maid,” and 
that was probably the end of her career. Now we seldom 
hear the term applied, and would even be in doubt as to 
what old maids were supposed to look like were it not for 
an occasional comic valentine in which the charms of this 
obsolete genus are set forth in high colors. In viewing the 
limitless potentialities for usefulness and happiness that rise 
up before the intelligent, progressive, and healthy single 
woman, we may well sigh over so much wasted force in the 
past, when she seemed to have no distinct place in social or 
yes life, except to do the things that no one else cared 
to do. 

At what age under the old régime a woman was consid- 

paasée it would be dangerous to say—presumably soon 
after she had quitted her teens. Swift wrote with cruel 
candor of Stella's fading chu:ms, aud sent her, as a birthday 


were not long in discovering he had stopped ° 
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gift, a rhymed “ Receipt to restore her Lost Youth,” at a 
period that we should consider the prime of life. The 
caustic Dean of St. Patrick's woudering 


“How angels look at thirty-six” 


ves a sharp contrast to a more modern writer, Professor 
wes, who, in his Life of Goethe, speaks of thirty-three asa 
fascivativg period of a woman's life, being that in which he 
considered her to have reached the full development of her 
wers of mind and body. Such a sentiment would once 
a been considered rank heresy, yet thirty-three was the 
eat which Frau von Stein proved dangerous to the heart 
of the poet who had survived the more youthful charms of 
a Gretchen, a Charlotte, and a Lili. Professor Lewes’s view 
seems to be based on the old French idea of each age having 
its distinct and honorable position and limitations. No 
ple, perhaps, appreciates more perfectly the innocent 
lower-like beauty of adolescence than the French. Like 
the loveliness of childhood, it is to them a joy and delight to 
be made much of while it lasts, and like that period it is ex- 
pected to have its definite limits. The line between jeune 
fille and vieille fille is in that polite land drawn with a 
sharper and more merciless hand than in our own; yet it is 
the glory of that French life, with its clear and practical 
limitations and its adoration of youthful beauty, to have 
presented the finest flower of courtesy that the world has 
ever known, to women who had lost the charms of early 
youtli and ruled the minds, and even the hearts, of men by 
their wit and their wisdom, their vivacity and their grace. 
It is impossible to read any description of salon life in Paris 
without realizing the immense power that such women as 
Madame de Rambouillet, Madame Deffand, who could toler- 
ate everything but the commonplace, Madame Necker, her 
brilliant daughter Madame de Staél, and her cherished friend 
Madame d’Houdetot, exercised in literary and political as 
well as in social matters. 

Although there have been outside of France notable ex- 
amples of women who have continued to reign by the force 
of their wit or even of their beauty to an advanced age, 
they have generally been spoken of as old ladies represent- 
ing a phenomenal extension of sovereignty, as wrecks saved 
from the premature senility begotten by custom, because the 
inherent vivacity and gayety of ‘heart of such women pre- 
vented their staying ou any shelf upon which the rising gen- 
eration might choose to put them, oe as a drop of quick- 
silver dislodges itself by the force of the insistent life within 
its tiny sphere. In the days of the French salon, however, 
such women were the rule, and not the exception. Youth 
and beauty were to be met there, and received their appro- 
priate homage; but it was the more mature mind and 
thought that ruled the hour. Julie d’Argennes might be 
crowned with a garland of blossoms, a verse fitted to each 
flower, and have a gallant young lover sighing away his 
heart at her feet; but it was madame, her mother, who was 
the ‘‘ belle, bonne, et spirituelle Artémise,” tlre adoration and 
inspiration of her own learned and brijliant circle. 

Does it not seem as if our modern civilization had been 
learning something from that older social life? Not its ex- 
treme artificiality, which was as present in the period dedi- 
cated to sensibility as in that earlier time when emotion was 
banished by royal decree; rather have we borrowed some 
idea of the supremacy yielded to experience, to riper wis- 
dom, and to trained powers. Undoubtedly there was al- 
ways to persons of serious mind something wanting in that 
charming vie de salon—some lack of point, object, and in- 
centive. It was always a playing at literature or art or 

slities, with that inimitable talent for la bagatelle which be- 
lays essentially to the French. Yet, with the wider and 
more healthful scope and the more definite aims that dis- 
tinguish the social life of our time, we perceive a tendency 
to turn back and gather some crumbs of saving wisdom 
from the past. Especially does the middle-aged American 
woman of to-day seem destined to fulfil both clauses of the 
old French proverb, ‘Si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pou- 
vait,” so full of youthful enthusiasm is her attitude toward 
life, and so largely have education and experience widened 
her opportunities for usefulness and happiness. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WALKING DRESSES. 


N answer to the protest made by practical women against 
long skirts for the street, Félix has designed several robes 
trottenses or walking dresses of woollen stuffs, made with a 
round skirt that comes near to the ground, yet — escapes 
touching. The back is cut bias, in the popular fashion, and 
it is rounded off at the foot to avoid the necessity of lifting 
or of tucking up. A favorite model has this skirt of flax 
gray serge, which is easily brushed, and does not spot, orna- 
mented with appliqué festoons of dark green velvet. A 
blouse waist of plissé surah of dark myrtle green shade is 
confined by a Russian belt of silver and gold galloon fasten- 
ed by a Kremlin buckle. A Figaro jacket of the gray serge, 
with large sleeves trimmed with green velvet, is worn over 
the blouse when in the house, but is replaced for the street 
by a longer casaque of serge, with revers, collar, and cuffs of 
green velvet. Similar dresses are made in dahlia serge, the 
violet-rouge shade now so popular in Paris, with trimmings 

of black velvet. 

VISITING COSTUMES. 


Longer bell skirts,with great width at the foot, are retain- 
ed for visiting and carriage dresses. The bias back of such 
skirts is now often made without a middle seam, falling in- 
stead in a flowing fold of the fabric, with a seam at one side 
only, or on both sides, or else, if made of narrow breadths of 
silks, with two or three seams crossing the bias back. A 

raceful dress to be worn when making afternoon calls in 
ashington by one of the ladies of the cabinet has the long 
sweeping bell skirt very full at the foot, made of the new 
drab-brown crépon in large raised Bedford cords. It is bor- 
dered with gold galloon edged with black,and banded through 
the middle with a row of jet cabochons. The waist is a Rus- 
sian blouse, with a black velvet yoke that is embroidered all 
over with gold and jet beads. Full crépon sleeves have deep 
close cuffs wrought to match the yoke. The narrow belt 
and collar are of the gold galloon, and this trimming also 
edges the long part of the blouse which falls below the waist. 

Green is so popular this season that it is introduced as the 
trimming of many dresses, and is especially stylish with tan- 
color. One of Sara Meyer's rich gowns of tan-colored cré- 
pon has a single narrow ruffle of bias green velvet around 
the bell skirt, while the round waist has embroidered green 
velvet across the bust above a corselet of tan Muscovite silk 
closely wrought with green beads, to which are added also 
gold, red, and crystal beads and cords in an all-over design, 
with a fringe of beads falling below the edge. Another 
springlike dress is of grayish-green ribbed crépon, with a 
bell skirt edged with green moss trimming. ussian 
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coat has a collarette of white point de Génes lace falling 
from a lace ruche about the neck, through which green rib- 
bon is drawn. 

NEW BLACK GRENADINES. 


The French novelty in black grenadines is a ribbed or dotted 
surface, on Which are large of the thinnest silk mousse- 
line. These are made over changeable taffeta silks—blue with 
black, green with pink, etc.—that show with admirable effect 
in the large moon designs. Spangles of jet tinted the color 
of the silk are the trimmings for these beautiful gowns. 
Such a grenadine, made by Félix over blue and black shot 
taffeta, has a bell skirt very wide at the foot, with all the 
great moons showing their blue silk lining, and edged with 
three rows of blue-black spangles, each row thickly set on 
black satin baby-ribbon. The taffeta waist lining is join- 
ed to the skirt, and over this the grenadine waist is put on 
very full, and made to look still fuller by ruffles of span- 

led black mousseline de soie outlining a round yoke in 
front, and falling in a jabot down the left side. The round 

k has a corselet of spangles on satin hanging from shoul- 
der-straps, and coming narrowly to the front, where it is tied 
with long ends that fall almost to the foot. A high collar is 
covered with spangles, and the sleeves are large puffs of 
grenadine to the elbow, then close below and covered there 
with row after row of spangles. . 


EASTER DRESSES. 


A clever modiste just returned from Paris shows many 
novelties from the ateliers of Worth, Rouff, Félix, and Dou- 
cet. For Easter dresses to be worn both in the house and 
street are vigognes and serges in the new Russian red or 
medieval blue shades, made with a blouse waist of écru 
batiste or of black surah, to be completed for the street by a 
sleeveless jacket of the wool goods. A dress of the rich 
Russian red vigogne, which is to be worn all summer, has a 
blouse waist of écru linen batiste tucked lengthwise, fastened 
invisibly on the left, and trimmed with white (not écru) 
guipure insertion edged each side with narrow gimp of black 
silk cord loops. This insertion is in two rows across the 
chest and back, and also forms the high collar band and a 
curved belt shaped to the figure. Red vigogne sleeves are 
sewed into this waist, and a bell skirt of the vigogue bordered 
with black moss trimming completes the house dress. To 
wear in the street a sleeveless jacket of the vigogne is add- 
ed only demi-long, with tight-fitting back, and open fronts 
turned back with black bengaline revers and a high collar. 
Black galloon an inch wide edges the jacket and extends in 
rows up the back. This design is carried out in navy blue 
serge with a full gathered waist of black ribbed silk, having a 
collarette and shaped belt of pale yellow cloth, almost white, 
trimmed with fine black silk cord put on in a lacelike de- 
sign. The jacket has a collar and revers of the embroidered 
yellow cloth. Pale gray cloth is sometimes used on blue 
dresses, instead of yellow, and the blouse waist is then of 
gray silk. 

RUSSIAN FANCIES. 

The taste for Russian fancies still prevails. A Russian 
skirt is announced with one piece lapping over another 
in front below the waist. Russian velours with silk cord 
stripes on wool is used for very handsome dresses in shades 
of Russian green and Russian red, the latter almost purple 
in hue. A Russian peasant dress, one of Félix’s latest de- 
sigus, has a round waist of blue silk showing a guimpe and 
sleeves of white chiffon, embroidered in red and yellow 
horns of plenty around the neck, the belt, and in tabs that 
descend on the skirt in front and back alike. Another strik- 
ing dress by Félix is of black Russian velours with cord 
stripes of green and threads of gold and copper between. 
This unique dress has a corsage of black mousseline de soie 
pleated to a jewelled yoke and belted by wide black satin 
ribbon. The bell skirt is lined with pale blue taffeta, and 
is edged at the foot with loops of black satin ribbon falling 
on similar loops of the palest blue satin, A charmingly 
simple dress made by Doucet is of Russian red vigogne 
with a round waist, large sleeves, and bell skirt, trimmed 
with jet galloon and the gay Bulgarian embroidery seen 
on écru linen towels. A wide belt of black satin ribbon 
has two upright loops in the back, and long sash ends. 
Another Doucet dress of bright red crépon meant for the 
house only is draped from throat to kuees with black 
mousseline de soie edged with wide guipure lace, while the 
back is pleated in Watteau fashion. A novel Russian coat 
of blue serge, covering the wearer from throat to foot, is 
lined throughout with green moiré. It is single-breasted, 
and the back has a long double box pleat kept close to the 
figure. Its specially Russian feature is large oxidized sil- 
ver buttons that imitate Russian sleigh-bells set on a belt of 
tan leather, and on the chest, as well as on wide wristbands 
below gathered sleeves. 


NEW SILKS. 


‘Trout foulards ” are the novelty in summer silks. These 
are changeable surahs in wide vague stripes irregularly 
speckled with black. Those of gray changing to pink and 
finely dotted with black really make one think of the speckled 
beauties of the brook as they dart through the water, while 
others less realistic are of blue shot with yellow, green with 
blue, or blue with golden brown. There are also speckled 
plaid silks of stiffer gros grain in small squares dotted with 
black that are used for soft silk corselets that extend up- 
ward spreading on the bodice like the calyx of a flower, with 
broad sash ends falling low at the back, and also for the new 
projecting butterfly bow that Raudnitz adds at the throat of 
many pretty wool gowns. Other new silks for skirts of 
dresses are of still heavier make, and have fine raised cords 
of a color different from the ground crossing between length- 
wise brocaded stripes, while still other silks have lengthwise 
cords of a different color from the ground, like those of the 
fashionable Russian velours. 


LIGHT WOOL DRESSES. 


The novelty in wool goods is a soft, fine, yet rough-sur- 
faced fabric, holding all the colors of all the blossoms of 
spring, woven there roughly as if daubed on by an artist of 
the impressionist school. One color, however, always pre- 
vails throughout this mélange, and Félix has selected one 
with green as the dominant hue, and has made it up with 
great Directoire revers and enormous sleeves of green velvet, 
while the bell skirt is slightly lifted on the left side by three 
or four velvet chouz, to show in front what feigns to be a 
petticoat of the brilliant green velvet. The round waist has 
a wide girdle of green velvet, with a great gilt buckle direct! 
in the back, though for convenience’ sake the girdle is 
hooked on the left side. The wide green revers rest on a 
biblike fall of Alengon lace, which curves down the front 
and over the top of the velvet sleeves. 

Auother springlike green dress is of veiling with fine 
silk cords lengthwise and only a quarter of an inch apart. 
This forms mutton-leg sleeves, which are banded with 
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three insertions of point d’Alengon lace of purest white~ 
not écru—and also a bell skirt. The skirt has three pleats 
coming down from the back on cach side to form slight 
drapery, and ending under bows of green satin ribbon. The 
foot is trimmed with three very narrow frills of the wool 
closely gathered, and overlapping in a way seen on many 
new skirts. Shaded egy and green striped silk is used for 
the very original jacket waist of this gown—a jacket cut 
with but a single seam, that down the back, the front and 
back of each half being in one piece. A green satin belt 
ribbon crosses the back, with a frill of green satin on the 
lower edge, and a pleating of the striped silk still lower. 
This jacket opens on a guthered vest of écru mousseline 
strapped and belted with green satin ribbon. 


NEW FRENCH HATS. 


A recent importation of French hats for wearing with 
Easter gowns has most varied shapes, from huge pokes to 
trim little turbans scarcely an inch high. Black and écru 
shades are most used for the chip, crinolive, and open-straw 
braids of these bonnets, while some touch of green enters 
into almost everyone. French florists have produced green 
carnations, and to these the milliners add green roses, but 
they are more successful when, truer to nature, they copy the 
green leaves of violets or other spring blossoms, and stand 
them on their long stems in clusters as aigrettes. A Mother 
Goose poke of black chip has green and tan satin ribbons 
tied around its quaint crown, with a great bow in front hold- 
ing twin black plumes set back to back and curving outward. 
An empire hat by Virot of black open straw has apple green 
velvet facing its flaring brim, with a band of Leghorn around 
the edge; the high cylinder crown has a velvet band curved 
around it, and small black ostrich tips lie along the outside 
of the brim. Tiny bonnets for most dressy wear have a sort 
of brim of black chip with a crown and little drooping cape 
of white point de Génes lace. A wreath of green roses is 
set around the crown, and there are strings of green moiré 
ribbon. 

Small jet turbans to wear with any dress are quite round 

and very low, with slight drapery of lace around the crown, 
then forming a high lace aigrette, which may be tied by 
colored or black ribbons, Stylish close walking hats of 
écru and bronze rough straws, with the brim rolled up on the 
sides and back, have large folds aud side loops of ribbon 
just left of the front holding two mottled quills. Great sail- 
ike bows of white moiré ribbon hold a few flowers on the 
front of hats that have long flowing streamers of dark green 
ribbon. Turbans of plaited straw of several colors have a 
sail bow of blue or green velvet on the left, with daisies or 
other white flowers at the back. For very young women 
are low black hats of chip or lace straw with large green 
velvet bow edged with black lace set toward the left, with 
clusters of violets on the right, and long green ribbous hang- 
ing at the back. 

Thanks for information are due Miss Swirzer; Madame 
Barnes; Messrs. B. ALtman & Co. ; and Enricu Broruens., 


PERSONAL, 


Tue recent death in London of Mrs. Terry suggests 
thoughts of the remarkable family of actors of whom she 
was the mother. Frederick and Charles Terry are clever 
members of ‘the profession”; Mrs. Morris, née Florence 
Terry, made her mark on the stage before she retired upon 
her marriage; Kate Terry won her reputation with Fechter 
at the Lyceum, and is now Mrs. Arthur Lewis; while Ellen 
and Marion Terry's fame exceeds that of their brothers and 
sisters. The father of them all is still living. 

—A genealogical tree of the Columbus family is to be pre- 

ared for exhibition at the World's Fair by Mrs. Regina 
anal of Lisbon, a lineal descendant of the great discoverer. 

—Mr. James A. Spurgeon, who has been appointed to 
succeed his brother at the London Tabernacle, has for some 
time been assistant minister there, and has gained the repu- 
tation of being an excellent business man. 

—Miss Emily Healey, of Washington, has invented a 
process for gi'ding china, and experts say that this particu- 
lar way of applying gold to porcelain is an entirely new art. 

—Mr. Arthur Lyman Tuckerman, who died recently of 
consumption at Monte Carlo, was the manager of the Art 
School of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. He was the son 
of Charles Tuckerman, Minister to Greece, and was only 
thirty-one years old. He studied architecture in Paris 
under M. Marette, and was a graduate of the Beaux-Arts. 
The wings of the Art Museum were built from his designs, 
and he had plans in hand for further improvements to the 
building. 

—Miss Hulda Friedrichs, a brilliant young German, has 
been engaged by the Pall Mali Gazette to make a tour of the 
United States, and to write up the social and economic con- 
ditions of the country in their relations to women. 

—An amusing incident is reported in connection with 
the recent exhibition of the bust of Miss Louisa M. Alcott, 
made by Mr. Elwell, the sculptor, whose boast it is that he 
was one of Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ boys.” When the bust was dis- 
played with other works of art at a studio reception, two 
women were observed to pause before a bust of Mary Mag- 
delene and heard to say, in tones of disappointment, that it 
did not come up to their ideal of Miss Alcott. 

—Mary Washington's family Bible is on exhibition at 
Mount Vernon, and is in excellent preservation, except for 
the loss of the first few pages, that were torn out and placed 
in the corner-stone of the Mary Washington monument at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. The book has a cover of home- 
spun cloth, which was put on by Mary Washington herself, 
and the first entry recorded in the volume is the marriage 
of Augustine Washington and Mary Ball in 1781. Follow- 
ing it is the birth of George Washington in February, 1782. 

—Miss Mary G. Hawker, who writes under the pen-name 
of ‘‘ Lanoe Falconer,” has devoted her life to reading, writ- 
ing, and study, in spite of confirmed ill health. She wears 
glasses, and is very fragile in appearance. 

—Mrs. M. V. Terhune (Marion Harland), who is enthusi- 
astic in her interest in all things pertaining to Virginia, has 
lately read a paper in the Governor’s Mansion at Richmond, 
Virginia, before the Old Dominion Chapter of the Daughters 
of the Revolution. ‘The title of the paper was “‘A Fine 
Old Virginia Gentleman,” and the subject was Colonel 
William Evelyn Byrd, the founder of the city of Richmond. 

—The position of Dean of the Woman's College of the 
Chicago University has been given to Miss Julia E. Bulk- 
ley, who has for several years been principal of the public 
schools at Plainfield, New Jersey, and has also been well 
known in connection with educational work at Chautauqua. 
Miss Bulkley is a New-Englander born and bred, and was 
educated at Mount Holyoke Seminary. She has travelled 
a great deal in the United States and Canada, and ge 
spent a year a half in travelling through Europe 
Asia. on education are well known. 
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BIRD-LORE 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
VIL.—WHAT SHALL THE BIRD EAT? 
f "HE food of the caged bird is, naturally, one of 
| the most important things to be considered, 
since his health, even his life de pend upon it As 


ulready said, birds are divided into seed-eaters and 
insect-eaters, and it is much less trouble to take 
care of the former than the latter. In the selection 
f a pet, the question of the ability and the willing 
ness to devote time to his care should largely 
ty er th hoice 
Of the birds mentioned in the chapter ‘‘ Which 
shall we Choose the following are the seed-eaters 
ill parrots and their tribes (cockatoos, love-birds 
ete.); canaries, African and all other finches; the 
grosbeaks, cardinal and rose-breasted; the black- 
birds: the Brazilian cardinal. To the soft-food 
eaters belong the mocking-bird, clarin, cat-bird, 
robin, and | thrushes; the orioles, bluebirds, 
tanager, flicke jay, and skylark 
The canary, as is familiar to every one, and 
most of the seed eaters as well, eat principally ca- 
y seed with a little rape, and they should have 
hemp seed f 1 dainty. Perhaps not every one 
knows that there is a great difference in canary 
ed, and a bird wili often refuse and scatter poor 
seed far and wide, while he will eagerly devour a 
better quali ['he seed should be examined, and 
nove used except that which is plump and large 
ind clean. Seed should also be bought each kind 
by itself, and mixed at one’s own discretion, It is 
the presen fa little hemp in the mixture of the 


bird stores that makes 
the bird throw seed 
allovertheroom. He 
is in search of what he 
likes best, the hemp, 
and so long as one of 
the large round tid 
bits is to be found in 
the dish, he will not 
touch the less accept- 
ible canary 

Why not feed him 
entirely,then,on what 
he likes best? Be- 
cause it is too rich. 
Would you feed your 
child exclusively on 
fruit cake or mince 
pie because he will 
choose that from the 
dinner table and re- 
fuse plainer food? 
The safe way is to 
scatter so much hemp 
is is safe for the bird 
on the gravel of the 
floor, perhaps a small 
Fig. 2.—Back or Koes half teaspoonful for a 
sian Bopice, Fie. 1 canary, and some 
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what more for a larger bird. 


regular canary seed in his dish, 
he will not try to find them by 
throwing everything out. 

Now and then a bird thrives 
on hemp seed exclusively, as 
some parrots and cockatoos, 
while others eat canary alone, 
as some cockatoos and several 
blackbirds. Still other finches, 
as the cardinal-grosbeak, live 
almost entirely upon ‘‘ rough 
rice,” or rice in the husk. They 
shell the grains very neatly, 
and they prefer it to the shelled 
rice of commerce. 

No bird does so well on seed 
alone as when his bill of fare is 
varied by some sort of fresh 
food every day. At least such 
is the result of my experience 
with them, notwithstanding 
what bird-dealers and bird 
books say on the subject 
Without green food a bird will 
suffer from constipation, while 
with it they are rarely afflicted 


Fig. 1.—Srrine Dress wira Russian Bonice.—[See Fig. 2.) Fig. 3.—Front or Boy's 
For patter and description see Sapplement, No. V., Figs. 80-39. Surr, Fie. 1. 











in that way. There are many | of the sort 
that birds like, and each one has his individual 
taste, which must be consulted. Lettuce is a 
common luxury, and greedily eaten by many birds, 
but I have had several who would not touch it, 
while eagerly devouring sorrel or plantain. All 
of the following are good; chickweed, plantain 
(both seed stalk and young leaf), both sorts of 
sorrel, celery top, and lettuce. 

Excepting the two last named, these may all be 
plucked between the sidewalk and the fence in 
every town where grass grows freely in the nooks 
and corners. In Brooklyn, for instance, one may 
easily keep any number of birds supplied. The 
way to place sorrel or any loose leaves in the cage 
is, after rinsing clean, to tie up a bunch of it, 
leaving long ends to the string, with which to 
fasten the bunch to the wires. By this arrange- 
ment a leaf may be plucked without throwing the 
whole on to the floor, where many birds will not 
touch it. Whatever is placed there should be se- 
cured so that it may be plucked and eaten without 
falling. 

Many birds are fond of berries. Special favor- 
ites are huckleberries and ‘‘ pokeberries”; a few 
birds like ruspberries, several will eat cherries and 
grapes, and others like pears better than anything. 
% winter there are oranges, a section of which is 
a great treat to some birds, and bananas, of which 
a few are fond; but the great stand-byes of that sea- 
son are apples and raisins, and the dried currants 
of the groceries. 

The apples we give to our birds should be well 
flavored and tender, such as one would put on her 
own table, and neither gnarly, sour, nor withered. 
A good apple cut into eighths, or even smaller, as 
one cuts pie, and wedged firmly into cage direct- 
ly over a perch, where the bird can get at it with- 
out clinging to 
the wires upside 
down, or hovering 
on wing before it, 
will make several 
birds very hap- 
py. The currants 
should be wash- 
ed, and soaked all 
night, when they 
will be full and 
soft, and a great 
treat to nearly all, 
especially to the 
soft-billed birds. 
Raisins must be 
cut into small bits 
and the setds re 
moved. 

Another thing 
which would pro- 
bably shock the 
bird - dealer, who 
has a regulation 

menu of *‘ mixed 
seed” forall, is the 
fact, which I have 
proved to my own 
satisfaction, that 
nearly all seed- 
He will eating birds relish animal food, and are 





tramp around till he has found every one, not hurt by a little of it. A meal-worm 
and if he has not been totally demoralized or two will be a treat to a grosbeak; u few Fig. 4—Back or Boy's 
by having these dainties mixed with his tiny snips, pin-head size, will be accept- Coat, Fie. 2 





Fig. 1.—Surr ron Boy rrom 3104 ~=Fig. 2.—Coatr ror Boy From 6 To 


Years oLtp.—[See Fig. 3. ] 8 Years o_p.—([See Fig. 4.] 
tern and description see Su men For pattern and description see Supplement, 
ee No. IV., Figen 20-29. ove = = No. VIL, Figs. 45-49. 
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or soda) and browning in a very slow oven. 
The food must be freshly prepared, with an 
equal quantity of grated raw carrot, every 
morning, and in hot weather twice a day, for 
ag quickly, and no bird will eat sour 




















these should have very hot water poured on them and 
soaked till soft, then be put in a dish or on the bird's 
food for him to pick up. A bone with some bits of 
meat left on is a treasure to many birds, though it is 
somewhat unsightly in a house, and better fitted to be 
tied to a branch out-of-doors for the wild birds to en- 
joy. Food must always be fresh and of the best qual- 
ity, or birds will not 
thrive. 

It is almost impossi- 
ble to keep from feed- 
ing parrots and other 
birds’ who are free 
about a house, some 


The soft-billed birds need also fresh animal 
food, or if they do not absolutely need it, 
they enjoy it very much. Meal- worms, 
which housekeepers know to their frequent 
disgust, three or four a day, will not hurt any 
bird, according to my experience, certainly 
not one fed on the 
food containing 
no meat, like that 
I have mentioned, 
and like the re- 
ceipt. If these 
are not easily 
procured, fresh, 
sweet, raw beef 
will answer the 
purpose. It may ‘ 
be cut into minute 
bits, pressed into a 
ball like a marble, 
and placed in a 
dish to keep out 
of the gravel; or, 
what I have found 
more convenient, 
it may be cut with 
scissors into strips 
the size of meal- 
worms, say an 
inch long, and as 
big as a com- 
mon steel knit- 
ting-needle. 

The same birds 
like ants’ eggs, 
which may be 
bought at bird 


Back or Lacre 

AND Sri_k Cape, 

Fie. 10, on Dov- 
BLE Pace. 


and sometimes at Front or Dust or Trav 
drugstores. Half Back oF VELVET PALeror, Back oF CAPE MANTELET, ELLING CLOAK, Fic. 1, on 
a teaspoonful of Fie. 2, on DousLe Pace. Fie. 5, on DouBLe Pace. Dovus.e Page. 





Reerer Jacket ror Boy From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIL, 
Figs. 50-53. 


able to smaller finches. Even 
the dainty orchard-oriole in my 
house, who insisted on Bartlett 
pears for his daily bread, would 
pull to pieces and eat a meal 
worm with great gust 
The soft-billed birds have for 
their staple diet mocking - bird 
food mixed with an equal quan 
tity of fresh grated carrot. The 
bird food should be carefully 
selected, for much of it that is 
sold has so offensive an odor that 
it is a wonder a sensitive bird 
will touch it Some, indeed, 
will not, and they die of starva- 
tion with the uneatable stuff be 
forethem. The best is ofa light 
gray color, free from odor, and 
almost as dry as loose sand. It 
contains ants’ eggs instead of 
meat, and birds thrive on it. 
For readers who cannot get this 
food, I will give a receipt said to 
be good. A quantity of thismay 
be made at once, and in a cool 
place will keep for months 
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Fig. 4—Back or TAILor 
Gown, Fia. 2 


Mocking-bird Food.—One-half 
zwieback; one-quarter hemp 
seed ; one-quarter ants’ eggs, with 
a little poppy or maw seed. All 
ingredients (except the ants’ 
eggs) must be ground quite fine 


and thoroughly mixed. The — = 
ants’ eggs added last 
The zwieback may be bought, Fig. 1.—Crékron Gown witn Watteau Bow. Fig. 2.—Tattor Gown.—([See Fig. 4] Fig. 3.—Cr&pox Gown witnh Watreau Bow. 
or made by cutting into thin [See Fig. 3.] For pattern and description see Suppie- [See Fig. 1 
slices dry bread (free from alum For description see Supplement. ment, No. L, Figs. 1-9. For description see Supplement. 
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of ofr food, and many of them show a great 
fondness forit. I know cockatoos who make 
a great row unless they have their morning 
coffee, and many of them eat everything on 


the table, including hotdoughnuts. But this 
diet is not good for them, and one day they 
will suddenly die, and no one suspect the 
cause. I have seen a parrot changed from 


a cross bad.tempered fellow into a gentle 
amiable bird simply by having his diet limit- 
ed to seed, and other things which he had 
been accustomed to eat denied him 

Raw green pease are a great delicacy for 
some of the larger birds, who shell them and 
take off the shell of each pea, eating the in 
ner part with great relish. They are not 
hurtful. Orange seeds are much liked by a 
cockatoo, I know. He appears nearly wild 
whenever oranges are eaten in his presence 
until the seeds are given to him, when he 
eagerly shells them and eats every one. They 
do not appear to disagree with him. Within 
the limits defined, a bird should have as much 
variety as possible to keep him in health and 
spirits 


WORTH TOILETTES. 


See illustrations on front page and on page 264 


4 unique evening dress in this group is 
called in Paris the rainbow ball dress. 
It has a corsage of citron yellow satin with 
small revers in front of white silk, ending 
under a bouquet of long-stemmed flowers 


held by gold galloon, which slants down to 
a point in the back of the waist. Scarfs of 
silk muslin of the seven colors of the rain 
bow are fluffily arranged on the bosom and 
shoulders, and carried across the back of the 
corsage to fall in Watteau fashion in seven 
jabots on the train. Three very full ruches 
of citron yellow gauze are around the skirt 

The second dress illustrated is one of the 
guipure-trimmed cloth gowns now stylishly 
worn in the house and street. It has a cor 
sage of light gray plush almost covered with 
guipure. The party-colored collar is of gray 
plush and olive velvet with light passemen- 
terie of shades to match. Sleeves of olive 
velvet are softly puffed from the top to the 
elbow, and are made cloge pelow of olive 
cloth overlaid with guipure. The long plaid 
skirt is of olive colored cloth finished at the 
foot with a false hem of gray plush sur- 
mounted by passementerie like that on the 
collar 

To be worn with this gown in the street 
is a pelerine of olive-colored cloth bordered 
with a fold of gray plush and passementerie. 
This cape is much shorter than many now 
worn, and is cut without height on the shoul- 
ders, in the fashion of the military cape. 

Virot adds a stylish hat of eal sect 
trimmed with narcissus flowers set amid gray 
loops and holding an aigrette of heron fea- 
thers 


THE IVORY GATE." 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruor or “Att Sorts anp Conprrions or Men,” 
*“ Compaen or Ginron,” era, 


CHAPTER XI 
A MYSTERIOUS DISCOVERY 
IN THRER DIVISIONS—DIVISION IT. 


Tt safe disposed of, there remained a 
cupboard, two tables full of drawers, 
twenty or thirty tin boxes. Checkley exam- 
ined every one of these receptacles. In vain. 
There was not anywhere any trace of the 
certificates, 

‘* Yet,” said Mr. Dering, ‘‘they must be 
somewhere. We have been hunting all the 
morning, and we have not found them. 
They are not in this room. Yet they must 
be somewhere. Certificates and such things 
don't fly away. They are of no use to any 
one. People don’t steal certificates. I must 
have done something with them.” 

“Did you take them home with you?” 

‘Why should I do that? I have no safe 
or strong room at home.” 

“Did you send them to the bank for 
greater safety? To be sure, they would be 
no more safe there than here.” 

‘*Goand ask. Seethe manager. Ask him 
if he holds any certificates of mine.” 

The clerk turned to obey 

“No.” Mr. Dering stopped him. ‘‘ What's 
the good? If he held the things there would 
have been dividends. Yet what can I do?” 
Por the first time in his life the lawyer felt 
the emotion that he had often observed in 
clients at times of real disaster. He felt as 
if there was nothing certain; not even Prop- 
erty; as if the Law itself—actually the Law 
—wasofnouse. His brainreeled; the ground 
was slipping under his feet, and he was (all 
ing forward through the table and the floor 
and the foundation—forward and down— 
down—down. “ What can [ do?” he re- 

ted. ‘‘Checkley, go. See the manager. 
here may be something to find out. I can’t 
think properly. Go.” 

When the clerk left him he laid his head 
upon his hands and tried to put things clearly 
before himself. ‘‘ Where can the certificates 
be?” he asked himself, repeating this ques- 
tion twenty times. He was quite conscious 
that if he had been consulted on such a poiut 
by a client, he would have replied with the 
greatest readiness, suggesting the one really 
practical thing todo. For himself he could 

* Begun in Ganren’s Bazan, No. 1, Vol XXV. 
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advise nothing. ‘‘ Where can the certificates 


be? Nobody steals corporation stock and 
gas companies shares. They are no good if 
you do steal them. They can’t be sold with- 
out the authority of the owner; he has got to 
sign transfer papers; if they were stolen, the 
dividends would go on being paid to the 
owner just the same. Besides—” Some- 
where about this point he bethought him of 
the bank-book. If the stock had been sold, 
the money would appear to his credit. He 
snatched the book and looked at it. No; 
there was no entry which could possibly 
represent the sale of stock. He knew what 
every entry meant, and when the amount 
was paid in; his memory was perfectly clear 
upon this point. 

Checkley’s suggestion occurred to him. 
Had he taken the certificates home with 
him? He might have done so for some reason 
which he had now forgotten. Yes; that was 
the one possible explanation. He must have 
done so. For a moment he breathed again— 
only for a moment—because he immediate] 
reflected that he could not possibly do pea 
a thing as take those securities to a house 
where he never transacted any business at 
all. Then he returned to his former bewil- 
derment and terror. What had become of 
them? Why had he taken them out of the 
safe? Where had he bestowed them? 

And why were there no dividends paid to 
him on these stocks? Why? He turned 
white with terror when he realized that if he 
got no more dividends, he could have no more 
stocks. 

During a long professional career of fifty 
years Mr. Dering had never made a mistake 
—at least he thought so. If he had not al- 
ways invested his money to the greatest 
profit, he had invested it safely. He did not 
get the interest that some City men expect, 
but he made no losses. He looked upon 
himself, therefore, as a man of great sagacity, 
whereas in such matters he was only a man 
of great prudence. Also, during this long 
period he was always in the enjoyment of a 
considerable income. Therefore he had nev- 
er known the least anxiety about money. Yet 
all his life he had been counselling other 
people in their anxieties. It wag exactly as 
if a specialist in some mortal disease should 
be himself attacked by it. Or it was as if 
the bo’sun, whose duty it is to superintend the 
flogging, should be himself tied up. 

Nothing came to him; no glimmer of light; 
not the least recollection of anything. Then 
he thought desperately that pellign be might 
imagine how it would be if somebody else, 
not himself at all, were to come to himself 
and lay the story before him as a solicitor, 
for advice; or how it would be if he him- 
self were to go to himself as a solicitor and 
put the case. 

When Checkley came back, he found his 
master leaning back in his chair, his eyes 
wide open and staring at him as he opened 
the door—yet they saw nothing. Checkle 
stood under the gaze of those eyes, whic 
saw him not. 

*‘Good Lord!” he murmured. ‘Is the time 
come? Is he going to die?” 

His face was white. He seemed to be lis- 
tening anxiously; his lips were parted. 

**He’s in a fit of some kind,” thought the 
old clerk. 

He stood watching. He ought, perhaps, 
to have called for assistance. He did not 
think of it. He stood and watched, his face 
as pale as his master’s. Was it the end? If 
so—we all think of ourselves first—what 
about his berth and salary? 

Suddenly his master’s eyes closed; he 
dropped his head; he heaved a deep sigh; 
he moved his head and opened his eyes. ie 
was restored to himself. 
it was, had passed. 

“Checkley,” he said, ‘‘I've been trying to 
put the thing to myself as if some other man 
—a client—was putting his case to me. I 
began very well. The other man came— 
that is, 1 myself called upon myself. I sat 
and heard my own story. I forget, some- 
how, what the story was”—he shook his 
head impatiently. ‘ Forget—forget—I al- 
ways forget. But I remember that it wasn’t 
the story I wanted him to tell. It was an- 
other story altogether. He didn’t tell me 
what I wanted to know. That is, what has 
become of the certificates. I'm no nearer 
than I was. He made outthat I was actually 
selling the certificates myself.” 

** You're wandering a bit,” said Checkley, 
anxiously watching him. ‘‘That’sall. You'll 
be all right presently. You've bin shook 
up a bit, with the certificates and the notes 
and all. If I were you, I'd have a glass of 
something stiff.” 

**No, no; I shall come round presently. 
Yes, that's it. I'm a good deal upset by this 
business. Somehow, I don’t seem able to 
think clearly about it. Let me see”—he 
sighed heavily—‘‘I think you went some- 
where—somewhere—for me, before—before 
the other man came.” 

** For the Lord's sake, don’t talk about the 
other man. There's no such person. Yes, 
I did go for you; I went to ask the manager 
of the bank whether he hela any stock for 

ou.” 
xi, The manager of the bank. True. Well, 
and does he hold — Pe 

‘‘Not ascrap. Never had any.” 

‘Then, Checkley "—Mr. Dering dropped 
his hands helpless| y—“ what is to be done?” 

** I don’t know, I'm sure,” the clerk replied, 
with equal helplessness. ‘I never heard of 
such a thing before in all my life. Thirty- 
eight thousand pounds! It can’t be. No- 


The fit, whatever 


body ever heard of such a thing before. Per- 
haps they are about the place somewhere. 
Let’s have another search.” 

““No, no. It is useless. Why, I have had 
no dividends. The shares were all trans- 
ferred, and nothing has been paid for them. 
The shares have been stolen, Checkley, I 
can’t think. For the first time in my life, I 
can’t think. I want some one to advise me. 
I must put the case in somebody's hands.” 

**There’s your young partner—a chance 
for him to show that he’s worth his pay. 
Why don’t you consult him, and then come 
back to the old plan of you and me? We're 
knocked a bit silly just at first; but the case ‘ll 
come to us in the long-run. You would have 
a partner, nothing would do but a partner. 
The boy’s in his own room now, I sup q 
with a crown upon his head and the clerks 
kneelin’ around —as grand as you please. 
Send for him.” 

Mr. Dering nodded. 

The partner, when he arrived a few min- 
utes later, found the chief walking about the 
room in uncontrollable agitation. On the 
table lay piled the whole contents of the 
safe. In front of it stood the ancient clerk, 
trembling and shaking—head, hands, knees, 
and shoulders—following the movements of 
his master with eyes full of anxiety and ter- 
ror. This strange fit, this Seupett diene, this 
rambling talk about another man, this new 
restlessness, frightened him. 

*“You are come at last.” Mr. Dering 
stopped and threw himself into his chair. 
‘‘Now, my partner, hear the case and re- 
solve the difficulty for us, if youcan. Tell, 
him, Checkley—or—stay—no. I will tell it 
myself. Either I have lost my reason and 
my memory, or I have been robbed.” 

George stood at the table and listened. 
Something of the utmost gravity had hap- 
pened. Never before had he seen his chief 
in the least degree shaken out of his ac- 
eustomed frigidity of calm. Now he was 
excited; his eyes were restless; he talked 
fast; he talked badly. He made half a dozen 
attempts to begin; he marshalled his facts in 
a slovenly and disorderly manner, quite un- 
like his usual clear arrangement; for fifty 
years he had been marshalling facts and 
drawing up cases, and at his own he broke 
down. 

“I think I understand the whole,” said 
George, when his chief paused and Check- 
ley ceased to correct and to add. “ You had 
certificates representing investments to the 
amount of £38,000; these are gone, unac- 
countably gone; no dividends have been 
paid for some months, and your broker 
speaks of large transfers.” 

“That's not all,” said Checkley. ‘ Tell 
him about the notes.” 

“Yes. The fact may have some bearing 
upon the case. While we were looking for 
the certificates, and in order, I suppose, to 
complicate and to bewilder me the more, we 
found in the safe the very notes—give me 
the bundle, Checkley; there they are—that 
were paid over the bank counter to the man 
who forged my name eight years ago.” 

“What? The case in which Athelstan 
Arundel was accused?” 

“The same. There they are—you hold 
them in your hand—the very notes! Strange! 
on the very day when I am threatened with 
another and a worse robbery! Yes, yes; the 
very notes—the very notes! This is won- 
derful. Who put them there?” 

** How can I know?” 

“Well, but in any case one thing is cer- 
tain. Athelstan’s name is cleared at last. 
You will tell his mother that.” 

“Not at all,” said Checkley. ‘‘ Why 
shouldn’t he put ‘em in himself? I saw 
him edging up towards the safe.” 

“Saw him edging—stuff and nonsense! 
His name is domed This will be joyful 
news to his mother and sisters.” 

“ Austin, get me back my certificates,” said 
Mr. Dering; “‘ never mind those notes now. 
Never mind the joyful news. Never mind 
Athelstan’s name; that can wait. The 
thought of him and the old forgery only 
bewilders my brain at this juncture. I can- 
not act. I cannot think. I feel as if I was 
blinded and stupefied. Act for me—think 
for me—work for me. Be my solicitor, 
George, as well as my partner.” 

**T will do my best. It is difficult at first 
to understand; for what has happened? You 
cannot find—you have mislaid—certain pa- 
pers. Certain dividends which were due do 
not a r to have been paid; weet nae bro- 
kers, Ellis and Northcote, have wu a phrase 
in a letter which you do not understand. 
Would it not be well to get them here; or 
shall I go. into the City and ask them ex- 
actly what they meant and what has been 
done?” 

“If. I could remember any transactions 
with them during the last six months. But 
I cannot, except a small purchase of cor- 
poration stock last month; a few hundreds! 
And here are the papers belonging to that.” 

“Which of the ers do you deal with?” 

“The old man, Ellis—he’s always acted for 
me. He has been my friend for close on fifty 


ears. 
P ** Well, I will send for him, and tell him 
to come as soon as possible, and to bring 


along with him all the letters and papers he 
has.’ 


“Good, good,” said Mr. Dering,more cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ That is practical. I ought to have 
Coe A Sat eet Serie dn oes 

7 rst thing is to ve 
rat tien Fong onators If it was an- 
other man’s case, I should have known what 
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to do. But when it is your own—and to lose 
the certificates—and when a sum of nearly 
forty thousand pounds is at stake—it looks 
like losing the money itself—and the feeling 
of uncertainty—” 

‘* All taken together becomes rather over- 
whelming. Of course I should like to see the 
letter-book, and we must run through the 
letters to see if they throw any light w 
the business. Perhaps the papers themselves 
may be found among them.” 

e presence of this young man, cheerful, 
decided, taking practical measures at once, 
cheered up the lawyer and steadied his shat- 
tered nerves. But Checkley, the clerk, looked 
on gloomily. He rep the papers in the 
safe, and stood beside it, as if to guard it; he 
followed the movements of the new partner 
with watchful, suspicious eyes; and he mut- 
=< » aed anne me teeth. Eo 

rst sent a te m to the Cit 
for the broker. Then, while the old cler 
still stood beside the safe, and Mr. Dering 
continued to show signs of agitation uncon- 
trollable, sometimes walking about the room 
and sometimes sitting at his table, sometimes 
looking into the empty shelves of the safe, he 
began to look through the copied letters— 
those, that is, which had gone out of Mr. 
Dering’s office. He searched for six months, 
working backwards. 

“Nothing for six months,” he said. 
“Checkley, give me the letters.” 

He went through these. They were the 
letters received at the office, all filed, en- 
dorsed, and dated. There was not one dur- 
ing the letters of six months which he ex- 
amined which had anything to do with the 
sales of stocks and shares. 

“If,” he said, “‘you had written to Ellis 
and Northcote, a copy of your letter would 
be here in this book. If they had written to 
you. their letters would be among these 

undies. Very well. Since no such letters 
are here, it is clear that no such letters were 
written. Therefore, no sales.” 

** Then,” said Mr. Dering, ‘‘ where are my 
certificates? Where are my dividends?” 

‘* That we shall see. At present, we are 
only getting at the facts.” 

Then Mr. Ellis, senior partner of Ellis and 
Northcote, arrived, bearing a small packet of 
papers. Everybody knew Mr. Ellis, of Ellis 
and Northcote, one of the most respectable 
stock-brokers in London—citizen and Lori- 
ner. He belongs eminently to the class cailed 
worthy: an old gentleman, carefully dressed, 
of smooth and polished aqpemenes, pleasing 
manners, and great integrity. Nobody cou) 
look more truly integer valie than Mr. Ellis. 
Nor does his private practice belie his repu- 
tation and his appearance. His chin and lips 
looked as if they could not possibly endure 
the burden of beard or mustache; his senti- 
ments, one observed at a glance, would cer- 


‘tainly be such as one expects from a citizen 


of his respectability. 

‘*Here I am, dear sir,” he said, cheerfully 
—‘‘here I am, in immediate obedience to 
your summons. I hope that there.is nothin 
wrong; though your request that I woul 
bring with me certain papers certainly made 
me a little apprehensive.” 

“There is, I fear, a good deal wrong,” 
said Mr. Dering. ** Sit down, my old friend. 
Give Mr. Ellis a chair, Checkley. Austin, 
you will tell him what he wants to know.” 

“You wrote to Mr. Dering yesterday rec- 
ommending a certain investment--” 

**I certainly did. Avery favorable oppor- 
tunity it is, and a capital thing it will prove.” 

“You mentioned in your letter certain 
transfers and sales which, according to your 
letter, he had recently effected.” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘* What sales were they?” 

Mr. Ellis looked at his papers. ‘ Feb- 
ruary last, sale of various stock, all duly 
enumerated here, to the value of £6500. 
March last, sale of various stock, also all 
duly enumerated, to the value of £12,000 odd. 
April last, sale of stock to the value of 
£20,000, more or less, realizing—” 

“You note the dates and amounts, Aus- 
tin?” said Mr. Dering. 

“Certainly. We will, however,@get the 
dates and the amounts more exactly in a 
moment. Now, Mr. Ellis, of course you re- 


“Tn ae By letters written by Mr. 
Dering himself.” 
“Have you got these letters with you?” 
(To BR conTINUED.) 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. } 


HAT class of hats which from force of 
habit we continue to call bonnets or ca- 
tes grows smaller and smaller in size. It 
as come to be a mere head-dress gee | 
the top of the crown, and leaving the coi 
of the hair well ex Frequently there 
is merely a puff of lace or net for a small 
crown, With a surrounding rim of gold em- 
broidery or spangles. It is said, by-the-way, 
that there is to be a revival of gold embroid- 
ery, spangles, pearls, and the mock-jewels 
which were dropped last season, and that 
they are to be used again on the spring 
bonnets, wraps, and gowns of our élégantes. 
But, happily, there will be lighter and pret- 
tier hats, composed of a fragment of net, a 
little fine lace, black and white, and a spray 
or two of flowers without foliage. Strings 
are long, starting from the back of the bon- 
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net, and fastening on the left side under a 
ready-made bow or a small rosette. A few 
ultra-fastidious women, determined to differ 
from the mass, tied their strings on the right 
side, and now, probably as a compromise, 
Fashion steps in and orders a return to the 
tie under the chin. 

Spring round hats are low-crowned, and 
not very large, the brim projecting at the 
front, and narrower and lightly rolled at the 
back, with no contortion nor denting, and 
a moderate amount of feathers and erect 
ribbon loops for trimming. Very light and 
dressy are some with a crown of black chip 
completed by a narrow brim composed of 
two rows of lace gathered on a net frame, 
and trimmed with some roses without foli- 
age, or pinks or other blossoms that have 
very little foliage naturally. A round hat 
which is declared to be entirely new is beil- 
shaped, with a black lace scarf draped about 
the brim, and brought down with a sort of 
Spanish mantilla effect. In the same mea- 
sure in which the mammas’ hats diminish, 
their small daughters’ increase in size. The 
brims are more or less twisted, and laden 
with long curled plumes or msameerng A long 
but light ribbon loops. They are no longer 
of the Greenaway type, but more like the hats 
seen on pictures of the Directoire period. For 
early spring they come in cream felt, dust 
gray,and other light colors, but later the same 
shapes will be worn in straw. 

An important change is being brought 
about in visiting toilettes. Hitherto it has 
been almost the universal custom to make 
day calls in a wool costume, even in a severe- 
ly plain tailor or walking dress, while silks 
A velvets were reserved for in-doors and 
for evening receptions. Only on the occa- 
sion of achurch wedding, a matinée, or grand 
concert were more elaborate costumes exhib- 
ited. This is being changed. Women who 
are quick to see the drift of fashion, and in- 
variably go with it, now wear, from four to 
seven in the afternoon, for the promenade, 
alls, five-o’clock teas, the races, and the ex- 
hibitions, handsome high toilettes of silk and 
velvet, and in fine weather these rich materi- 
als are in quite light colors, accompanied by 
a bonnet of the same degree of elegance. 
The high corsage is not the only point of dif- 
ference, however, between an elaborate day 
toilette and an evening dress, since the latter, 
to keep their distance, are more lavishly 
trimmed than they have been with quanti- 
ties of lace and chiffon and ribbon bows, 

To cite one of these day toilettes, here, for 
example, is one of old-blue velvet. The demi- 
trained skirt with plain back and front opens 
on a three-cornered panel, pointed at the 
waist and widening toward the bottom, of 
heavy ivory guipure lace laid on dull gold 
surah. A Vv shaped plastron of the lace over 
surah is in the plain front of the corsage, 
the back being cut princesse, with pleats add- 
ed below the waist to give the necessary ful- 
ness tothe train. At the waist is a belt three 
to four inches wide of lace over surah, and 
the high collar is of the same. To accom- 
a the dress is an Henri II. cape of the vel- 
vet lined with pink surah, and a hat of gold 
passementerie and ivory lace trimmed with a 
small cluster of pink feathers. More simple 
in style is a dress of very fine faced-cloth in 
light pearl gray. The skirt is slightly draped, 
and opens on the left side on a mock. petticoat 
of black velvet. The coat corsage opens on 
a deep demi-corselet of black velvet, from 
which emerges a chemisette of cream chiffon 
beaded with jet. The high collar is of black 
velvet, and fastens on the side. The sleeves 
are full at the top, and narrow from the el- 
bow down to the small velvet wristband. 
Many of the spring cloth gowns are draped 
in this way over velvet, the cloth being al- 
ways light and the velvet dark. But this 
applies to cloth only, skirts in general retain- 
ing the plain bell or sheath shape, with a 
bias trained back. When the bias back is 
cut of a striped material, the stripes meet 
and form ascending points, that is, points 
upward, and the stripes directed toward the 
bottom. But dressmakers now consider 
that descending points have a more graceful 
effect, in order to attain which they take the 
back breadths with the stripes running hori- 
zontally, so that when sloped the meeting 
lines are point downward. This, of course, 
with a narrow material, necessi' ites cross 
seams. With the wide woollens, from forty- 
four to forty-eight inches in width, the ma- 
terial is sometimes taken crosswise through- 
out for the skirt, in one piece, with a single 
bias seam down the middle of the back, form- 
ing points there, while the sides and front are 
in horizontal stripes. With a skirt of this 
kind there may be a round waist with a deep 
corselet of horizontal stripes, the stripes being 
perpendicular above the corselet and bias on 
the sleeves. 

The Wattean pleat does not seem destined 
to be used on day toilettes, either in its pure 
Louis XV. style or any of the modern adap- 
tations. On evening toilettes, when it is used, 
there must be a certain measure of conform- 
ity between it and the style of the rest of the 
dress, which must not be lost sight of. It is 
frequently of the dress material, but also 
comes in a plain silk or tissue of correspond- 
ing hue on a flowered brocade dress, Or the 
reverse is sometimes observed. though more 
rarely, of a dress of plain silk, with a Wat- 
teau train of rich flowered brocade, with or 
without gold orsilver. But the greatest vogue 
of the Watteau pleat at present is on elegant 
tea A pte: and wrappers. Wrappers of light 
su have a Watteau pleat added at the 
neck in the back or lower down at a yoke, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


and spreading into the train. Pretty summer 
tea gowns are made of small-flowered India 
silks or light brocades, cut in princesse style, 
with a Watteau pleat which is independent 
of the bodice above the waist, but below 
adds its fulness to that of the train. Others 
are made with a full flowing back, in which 
the pleat is actually cut on, or made to ap- 
pear cut on, with the back forms, bringin 
the sweep of the train from the neck inst 

of from the waist. 1 must hasten to add that 
a tea gown of this kind, which more resem- 
bles a wrapper, does not constitute a foilette 
dintérieur to receive in, especially not if, as 
often happens, it has flowing fronts coming 
in a br pleat from the shoulders. Anoth- 
er use for the Watteau pleat is on handsome 
dust or driving cloaks made of soft silks, such 
as satin surah, sural, or peau de soie in black 
and colors. EmMMELINE RayMonD. 


SEWING FOR THE POOR. 
See illustration on page 273. 


ye pretty fingers that so valiantly at- 
tack long seams and coarse garments 
have never been better employed than as at 
present in sewing for the poor. Probably most 
of these ry ey girls will be ready ou 
occasion to do a still lovelier thing, viz., to 
teach the poor how to sew for themselves. 
A lady, in visiting the poor family which she 
had taken under her especial charge not long 
since, found the mother about to light the fire 
with a bundle of torn garments. The visitor 
was aghast, but the poor creature listened 
to remonstrance meekly, explaining that she 
had never learned to sew or to mend, and 
it was only after some kiud urgency that she 
consented to be taught. 

True to the principle which ordains 
“* sweets to the sweet,” our artist has not for- 
gotten the generous supply of caramels to 
which few girls are averse, so that the work, 
the chat, and the innocent fun are punctua- 
ted, so to speak, with dips into the favorite 
bonbon dish, 


DAINTY EASTER GIFTS. 


“ E gives not best who gives most, but 
he gives most who gives best,” says 
Warrick, and to no season is the truth more 
applicable than to Easter. The custom of 
giving in this the loveliest feast of all the 
ear is yet in its comparative infancy, and 
ster may be saved from the reproach of 
overdoing if only the givers will pause and 
remember that verily ‘‘he gives most who 
gives best.” 

There clings to a gift which bespeaks 
thought and delicate consideration in the 
giver a sentiment that no merely wanton 
outlay can induce, and the Easter offering 
that conveys the meaning of the blessed sea- 
son in ever so simple a way is better by far 
than the costliest gift which has no special 
significance whatever. Easter, or the *‘ Sun- 
day of joy,” as it was called in earlier times, 
is not only a religious feast, but a festival of 
nature as well. It tells of the wonderful 
resurrection of Christ; but it tells also of 
renewed life throughout all the land. The 
earth is about to come forth in all her glory, 
and the hearts of the people are glad for the 
promise of verdure, of flowers, and of fruit to 
come. So it is that the giving of gifts at 
this blessed season of renewed life has a 
special meaning, and so it would seem that 
the gifts should be made to convey some 
message well suited to the time. Cards on 
which appropriate sentiments are either writ- 
ten or engraved are always acceptable at 
Easter, as they are at all other seasons to 
which special importance may be attached, 
and numberless devices and designs are to be 
seen on every side. But as the spirit of giv- 
ing has seized upon the popular mind, the 
card to-day is only the attendant of the gift 
itself. It may be simple in the extreme, or 
elaborate as the purse of the sender allows, 
but in nearly every case it is an adjunct only, 
and has ceased to be in itself an object of 
consideration. 

Gifts are a recognized feature of Easter as 
they are of Christmas-tide, and it remains 
only to the lover of order and moderation in 
all things to keep the spirit of giving within 
certain limits, and to make the Easter gift 
a thing all of joy both in the giving and re- 
ceiving. 

“He gives not best who gives most,” but 
he or she who puts a portion of self into 
the gift, gives what it cannot fail to be a 
genuine pleasure to receive. 

Flowers make the loveliest of all Easter 
offerings, save for the one objection that 
flowers —— fade away. Bonbons are 
always in taste, and as the bonbon box 
can be made as elegant and as costly as the 
giver chooses, they cannot be objected to on 
the ground of too great simplicity. 

Books are ever in good taste, and from 
the costly édition de luxe to the simple yet 
delightful volume of vers de société bound 
in dainty vellum, the range of choice is suffi- 
ciently wide to suit all tastes. But as even 
the tempting bonbonniéres and the fascina- 
ting array of books cannot fulfil all the de- 
mand for gifts, «nd as these belong peculiarly 
to the list of man’s available offerings, it is 
well for the women to turn their thoughts 
to other things, and to call into play the deft 
fingers and the love for beautiful work for 
which they are renowned. 

Gifts made by fair woman's fair hands are 
the very best gifts that she can offer. They 


tell not only of kindly thought and “s 
hand, but of loving work as well. They 
carry with them 
bits of her very 
self so closely 
woven in the tex- 
ture, so cleverly 
mingled with the 
we es, and so 
adroitly ma a 
part of =; 
materials that 
make up the gift 
that they seem to 
speak with living 
tongues. The veri- 
est trifle into which 
is stitched the ten- 
der thoughts and 
the sweet person- 
ality of the giver 
has a value beyond 
that of money, and 
becomes that best gift to which the quotation 
alludes. 

Among the hundreds of attractive and ap- 
propriate trifles which any woman of taste 
and neatness can prepare for the Easter, 
which will be with us ere many weeks are 
past, the bonborniére made from an ostrich’s 
egg is perhaps as suitable and as easy of 
construction as any that can be suggested. 

The egg, or its shell, can be purchased at 
one of many shops, and as it is both large 
and strong, it makes an ideal box or bag. 
It is deep creamy white in color, and has a 
smooth-polished surface, not unlike an ivory 
ball. It is oval like the ordinary egg, but 
many times larger, and its shell is at least 
one-quarter of an inch thick. Although an 
egg-shell seems symbolic of ys it is 
stronger by far than the china which is 
known by the same name. 

To make the bonbonniere, first chip off 
the pointed end of the shell irregularly for 
about one-fourth the length, taking care to 

reserve all sorts of points and depressions 
in the edge. Then gild the edges, and with 
the aid of liquid gold and the hair pencil 
paint, in slightly raised effect,some simple 
design similar to the one shown in the illus- 
tration. Fit a piece of cream-colored satin 
five or six inches ~~ to the opening of the 
egg, and paste the neatly to the inner 
side. Finish with a hem and two casings, 
run through the latter gold-colored cord or 





OSTRICH EGG 
BON BONNIERE, 


ribbon, and fill the cavity with bonbons of 
any sort. The colors are those of the Easter 
season. the shape that which from time im- 
memorial has been used to symbolize new 
life, and the bonbonniére is a far more ap- 
propriate Easter gift than many with which 
the shops abound. 





Another really artistic and admirable East- 
er remembrance, which can be made by any 
one clever in the use of the brush, has the 
general shape of a music roll. 

On a sheet of celluloid eighteen inches 
long by twelve wide, paint a bunch of pur- 
ple fleur-de-lis, the flower with its leaves, not 
the conventional form, and mottle the back- 
ground with gold. That is, moisten a sponge 
with liquid bronze and irregularly stipple 
the background. Cut a sheet of vellum the 
same size as the celluloid, and write on it 
with gold ink and in quaint lettering some 
favorite and appropriate poem. Decorate 
the sheet with blossoms here and there ; 
punch holes through each of its four corners 
and through the corners of the celluloid, 
then with narrow cream-colored ribbon tie 
the two together. Roll after the manner of 
a music-roll, and tie with a handsome lav- 
ender ribbon on which you have painted in 
gold some suitable Easter greeting. 





EASTER BOOKL®T. 


A second and equally beautiful arrange- 
ment of Easter verse is made in booklet 
form, with a cover of dove-colored chamois- 
skin. Cut the chamois eleven inches long 
by eight wide, and draw round all its edges 
scallops like those shown in the sketch, then 
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couch them with heavy Japanese” silver 
thread. Fold the skin in the centre; across 
one-half draw, with a soft pencil, a bunch of 
Easter lilies, and embroider them in outline 
with fine silver thread. Cut a sheet of 
vellum or of fine parchment paper the exact 
size of the chamois. Hold the two firmly 
together; at half an inch from the upper and 
lower edges, and at a distance of an inch 
one from the other, punch small round holes. 
Through the holes lace skeins of silver gray 
floss, knot the silk at the extremity of the 
chamois, and let the ends hang. On the 
vellum write in quaint lettering with silver 
ink some poem or quotations suited to the 
season, and if you paint in water - color, 
decorate the page with some sweet white 
blossoms. The leaflet will make as truly 
exquisite an Easter token as any friend need 
wish to receive, and it will have the merit of 
being both individual and artistic. 

A gift which takes the form of the water- 
lily, and combines the white and gold which 
so perfectly symbolizes the Easter-tide, is a 
set of table doilies. They are made of 
heavy white sateen cut in the shape of the 
flower, and are embroidered with white silk 
and gold thread. 

First draw or have stamped the outline 
of the lilies in any size you may prefer, and 
as many as the number of doilies you wish to 
make. Couch the edge of each with heavy 
Japanese gold thread, and from it, toward the 
centre, work a heavy edge in long and short 
stitch with white Turkish floss. When the 
embroidery is finished, press carefully, and 
cut round all the edges with the sbarpest 
available scissors. The doilies are pure and 
delicate in color as the flower itself, and will 
make a gift sure to find a welcome from any 
woman of delicate sense. 

















HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 


A handkerchief case is always an accept- 
able gift, and one made of fair white linen, 
embroidered in one of spring's earliest blos- 
soins, is well suited to this day, which cele- 
brates renewed life. 

Cut a piece of bosom linen twelve inches 
square, and fold so that the four corners meet 
at a central point. On the triangles thay 
make the upper of the two squares so form- 
ed draw tiny sprays of forget-me-not. Em- 
broider the blossoms in their own blue, with 
a single knot of yellow for the centre of each, 
and the leaves with olive floss. Press the 
work a and line the entire square 
with a second piece of plain linen. Make 
a frill of fine narrow lace and whip it neatly 
to the edges. Fold, press into shape, and 
finish with a bunch of narrow blue ribbon 
loops. 

Blotters are much in vogue, and as they 
make attractive as well as useful additions 
to the writer's equipment, they may gard 
 pecaag among the trifles available for 
gifts. 

To make one in the form of the conven- 
tional fleur-de-lis, which is always an emblem 
of the church, and so well fitted for presenta- 
tion on her greatest feast, provide a sufficient 
quantity of tan-colored Suéde, a sheet of buff 
blotting-paper, a bit of card-board,some liquid 
gold, and three-quarters of a yard of gold- 
colored satin ribbon. 

On the Suéde 
draw the outline of 
a large fleur-de-lis. 
Couch it with hea- 
vy gold and with 
Turkish floss one 
shade lighter than 
the leather, outline 
the markings which 
accentuate the 
form, and embroid- 
er the edge with 
long and _ short 
stitch. Press with 
care, and cut the 
figure neatly round 
all its edges. 
Stretch the leather 
smoothly on to the 
card- board, and 
paste with smooth 
flour paste. When quite dry, cut the board 
exactly even with the leather, and gild both 
its edge and exposed surface. 

From the yellow blotting- paper cut four 
figures of the exact size and shape of the 
fleur-de-lis, and tie all together with the satin 
ribbon. You will find the blotter decorative, 
useful, and well suited to its purpose. Of 
it, and of all the gifts suggested, it may truly 
be said that they will carry the message of 
love, and offend the taste of none, that 
they will bear the Easter greeting, and be 
open to no reproach, and that she who offers 
them, thongh she give not most, may yet 
give of her best, CLare BUNCE. 





FLEUR-DE LIS 
BLOTTER, 
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AND SUMMER WRAPPINGS. 


Cave Mantetet.—[For Back, see Page 265.) 
For patt 


Fig. 6.—Rvsstan Coat. Fig. 7.—SHawi Cape. Fig. 8—Bramep CLota Coar.—See Fig. 9.—Youne Lapy’s 
n and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. For description see Supple- For pattern and description see Fig. 4.—(For pattern and description see 
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Fig. 10.—Lace anp SinK CAPR. 
JACKET. 
Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 40-44.) 


{For Back, see Page 265. | 
For description see Suppl. For description see Supplement. 
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A MAN WITH A HISTORY. 
BY DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 
N a once fashionable residence district in 
the city of New York is located a certain 
library Around it stand mansions where 
but a few years since feasted and flirted and 


idled and waltzed the beaux and belles of the 
then regnant set—mansions now almost pa- 
thetic in the shadow of their lost glory, and 
protesting mutely against the inroads of a 


commercial life, which, in turn, makes but 
languid assaults upon their exclusiveness, 
for the locality is a little aside from the line 
of march of the advancing hosts of trade. 
What it was it can be no more; what it will 
be is problematical. 

The library, too—an old-fashioned institu- 
tion solidly built, with broad halls and wide 
staircases—has partaken of the lethargy of 
the neighborhood. Hardly a new book has 
been placed+on its shelves during the last 
decade ; hardly a dozen middle-aged or eld- 
erly gentlemen patronize its cozy alcoves, 
That is: one reason why I like to browse 
there. You are never disturbed by crowds, 
and the secluded nooks and corners, where 
a student can have a table to himself and 
take his books from the shelves without the 
nuisance of librarians and requisitions, are 
more than alluring. Then, too, what that’s 
worth reading has been written in the last 
decade? 

It is now upward of six months since I 
have been an almost daily visitor at the libra- 
ry. Inod to each of the dozen habitués as I 
enter and make my way to the alcove which 
is tacitly recognized as mine. I take my 
note-books and pencils from the drawer and 
settle down to work. 

One peculiarity of the place is that it takes 
a long time to know all its by-ways. Onlya 
few days since, while burrowing into a nar- 
row passage between two bookcases, I turned 
a corner and came upon a nook the very ex- 
istence of which had been unknown to me. 
It was not over eight feet square, and entire- 
ly shut in by shelves of volumes, while the 
usua! small oak table, rubber-shod arm-chair, 
and librarian’s ladder made up its furniture. 
A gentleman who sat reading at the table 
looked up quickly as I entered, and replied 
to my hurried apology with a smile and a 
bow which had in them much of dignity 
and something of sadness. 

In compliance with the unwritten regula- 
tions, I at once withdrew from his sanctum; 
and yet, time and again through the after- 
noon his personality recurred to me and 
drew my mind from my work. I had no- 
ticed him several times before, coming and 
going, but, naturally enough, had never ob- 
served where he located himself. In fact, I 
don’t suppose I had ever given him more 
than a passing thought; and yet now, just 
because I had discovered his lair unexpect- 
edly, I could fix my mind on no one or no- 
thing else. 

At last, half angry with myself for my 
weakness, I rose deliberately from my books, 
and walking over to the elderly lady who, 
as assistant librarian, occupied a small desk 
behind the railing, I said: “ Pardon me, 
Miss Peters, but can you tell me the name 
of the gentleman who reads in the small room 
back ceough the passage between cases six 
and seven—slender, with dark eyes, and 
white hair and mustache?” 

“Mr. Waring, I guess you mean,” she re- 
plied, looking up 

** Has he been coming here long?” I asked. 

‘Oh, for almost ten years,” she said. 
** You probably haven't noticed him because 
he’s so hidden away, and he generally comes 
early and leaves late, and never talks to any 
one.” 

‘‘What books do you keep in there?” I 
asked, rather aimlessly. 

‘Mostly the occult sciences, and some 
early theologies —heathen, and medieval 
Christian believe there are a lot of anti- 
quated medical works on the top shelves; 
nothing standard, only German quack books 
a few hundred years old.” 

“A very sensible grouping,” I said, half 
to myself. And then, with inexcusable cu- 
riosity, ‘‘ Do you know how old he is?” 

Miss Peters looked surprised for a moment. 
The question was hardly in the line of those 
she was accustomed to answer. Then she 
smiled indulgently, and replied: 

*‘Not over forty one or two. His white 
hair makes him look older, but it was just as 
white when I firstsaw him.” Aftera pause, 
she added, in a whisper, for Miss Peters was,, 
after all, a woman as well as an assistant 
librarian in an old library: ‘I've heard that 
there's some story connected with him—some 
great trouble he had. He's rather queer, 
you know. Not crazy, of course, but odd.” 

‘* Is there any one who knows about him?” 
I pursued, rendered shameless by her indul- 
gence, and filled with an unaccountable and 
ungovernable longing to delve into Mr. War- 
ing’s affairs. 

“I think Mr. Sanders does,” she replied, 
hesitatingly; ‘‘ but please don’t tell him I 
told you so.” 

“Certainly not,” I said, indignantly. “I'm 
very much obliged to you;” and turning, I 
went back to my alcove, filled with an un- 
becoming glee, for Sanders was one of my 
most intimate — and a sure of 

ting the benefit of any information he 
~ ay Co 


Well, I have seen Sanders, and heard all 
about it. It’s a queer story, and I'll tell it to 
you for what it’s worth. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Upward of a dozen years ago John War- 
ing was one of the most t-after men in 
New York. Handsome, well-educated, the 
pink of manners, and with an old family and 
a comfortable competence behind him, rd was 
not to be wondered at that both calculating 
mamma and sentimental maiden viewed him 
with approval, and dreamed of how satisfac- 
tory he would be as a son-in-law or how 
charming as a husband. And yet John 
Waring, while seemingly ever about to yield, 
never yielded; and when he turned down 
the third decade of his life, it was still barren 
of any love-affair which could at any time 
have been called serious. This he admitted 
to himself as he sat in his smoking-room one 
evening some hours after the sun had set 
upon his thirtieth birthday; and he admitted 
it with a species of di action. 

‘““What’s the matter with me, anyhow, 
Tryon?” he exclaimed to the friend stretched 
out upon his lounge, and striving, recumbent, 
to manage a straight meerschaum without 
spilling the fire. 

‘The matter with you is that you're 
too deuced lucky to appreciate your luck,” 
growled the other. 

**How do you mean?” asked Waring, ab- 


— 
‘How do I mean? Why, every way. 
You've got your old family mansion here 
and your ancestors in oil, aa enough money 
to keep it and them and you running in first- 
rate shape. You're a lawyer, not because 
you have to do anything, but because people 
think it’s more respectable for a fellow to 
have a profession and an office, even if he 
doesn’t average six hours a week at it or in 
it. You do just what you please. You 
spend September in the Adirondacks and 
anuary in Florida, and the rest of the year 
anywhere between New York and—and— 
all the way around to New York again. 
Every woman you know likes you, and is 
ready to like you lots more, from Mrs. Keas- 
bey, whose half-mourning is so ravishingly 
becoming, down to little Ethel Sanger in her 
spirituelle bud-gowns.” 

“Do you know a man, Tryon, except my- 
self,” went on Waring, apparently not hear- 
ing the other’s words, *‘who has 
thirty years without ever having been in 
love, or anywhere near it?” 

“*No, I don’t,” said Tryon, with an odd 
smile. 

“* Yet that’s just my case,” pursued War- 
ing. ‘‘ Women treat me well, and I enjoy 
their society; but not as I enjoy yours and 
Sanders’s. I take it as a sort of mental 
exercise. Such mild flirtations as I have 
indulged in have been partly for the social 
excitement of the thing, , because I 
drifted into them from motives of politeness; 
but I tell you, Tryon, that never in a single 
instance have I m touched, even super- 
ficially; and that, too, in spite of the fact 
that several times I’ve ly tried my best 
to persuade “— that I was in love. I 
don’t like it. It seems as if I'd missed an 
experience that every man I know has had, 
ees without which he is only an undeveloped 


y. 

**Hard luck,” said Tryon, absently; “and 
yet it might be worse.” 

“Then I prefer the worst they can give me. 
As it is, I have no respect for myself.” 

“*Don’t you want to go around with me 
to-morrow night and be presented to Miss 
Valleau? It’s her evening, and she asked me 
to bring you some time. Excuse me for 
changing the subject, but I’m afraid I may 
forget it. And then, who knows? It may 
not be so much of a change of subject, after 
all. She’s the most beautiful woman I ever 
saw.” 

“I’ve heard of her,” said Waring, with 
some interest. ‘‘ They've only been in New 
York a few months, haven't they?” 

“That's all, and that’s enough to spoil a 
good many men’s peace of mind. If I weren’t 
a hopeless case—well— They're first-rate 
people. South Carolina Huguenot stock, and 
very well off for Southerners.” 

** I should like to meet her,” said Waring. 
** Where—” 

“I'll stop here for you at a little before 
nine,” said Tryon, rising and yawning. 
** And now,” he continued, shaking the ash- 
es out of his pipe, and putting it in his pock- 
et, ‘‘I'm going home and to bed, for I’m 
sleepy as the Old Nick.” 

‘| wish you'd use more appropriate sim- 
iles,” langhed Waring, as he accompanied his 
friend to the door. ‘‘ To-morrow night at 
nine, then?” 

** Nine, sharp.” 


To-morrow evening came, and Mr. John 
Waring followed his friend, Mr. Frederick 
Tryon, into a brilliantly lighted drawing- 
room on Gramercy Square, and stood, in a 
whirl of wondering admiration, before the 
most beautiful girl he had ever seen. 

A very queen among women was Louise 
Valleau, with her great dark eyes, tea-rose 
complexion, and perfect Greek features. She 
seemed like some Autonoé or Myrilla from 
the Garden of Epicurus—an effect height- 
ened by the simple arrangement of her hair, 
and the graceful sweep of a gown almost 
free from ornament. 

She had moved forward to greet Tryon, 
and Waring had in his mind likened her 
walk to the undulating glide of a wave. 
Only the most perfect symmetry could give 
birth to such a carriage. Then she had ad- 
dressed a SO oy well-chosen words of 
greeting, w n them something more 
of ty than society absolutely requires, 


and for the first time in his life Waring had 
been embarrassed. 

He became conscious of a violent desire to 
ap at his best before this new beauty, 


and, from the very desire, his powers seemed 
to fail him. Still, for any one but John War- 
ing the impression that he made would have 


been satisfactory, and the invitation to call 
again which he received was frank and press- 
ing. 

** Send away the cab. Let’s walk over,” 
he said to Tryon, as they stepped out into 
the street. 

**How do you feel about it now?” re- 
marked the other, after a few moments of 
aie doo't k lied Waring, vaguel 

**I don’t know,” re ng, y. 

“IT guess you're hit at last,” said Tryon, 
with philosophical resignation. ‘‘And now, 
old fellow, let’s only hope that the last state 
of that man won't be worse than the first, in 
spite of your defiance of all harder fortunes 
than inexperience.” 

**Isn’t she perfect!” 

** Thereabouts,” said Tryon. 


The weeks of the later winter sped by. 
The spring opened, and with it came an 
evening am Bo John Waring out all 
his heart to Louise Valleau, and listened with 
an ecstasy—so high as to cast doubt upon its 
own existence—to the tenderest of maidenly 
avowals. Then unto him returned that age, 
wrongly called “golden,” when love reigned 
upon the earth and wars and injuries, and 

in and bitterness were chained far down 
n the caverns of hell. 

And now with each day of the spring 
some new charm of person or character was 
revealed to the ardent lover. To a beauty 
as nearly flawless as ever falls to the lot of 
‘woman there were joined in Louise Valleau 
a quick intelligence, lofty principles, and an 
unselfish devotion; nor were ul accom- 
plishments lacking. Her voice was exqui- 
sitely sweet, though of no great power; and 
as her fingers wandered over the chords of 
the harp in some low accompaniment, War- 
ing would lie at her feet amid the atmos- 
phere and songs of fairyland—the fairyland 
of perfect love—until the music fled before 
his kisses upon her lips and fingers. 

Prominent among the characteristics of his. 
affianced was a quality of frankness, rare 
in her sex. She allowed him to know her 
as we can only know those who conceal no- 
thing of their inner selves from the scrutiny 
of our minds; and he came to feel that the 
dearest of his joys was the perfect sympathy 
which existed between them, giving promise 
of a duration to their happiness that no rev- 
elation of days to come could blight. 

To this there was but one exception. 
There were times when, as Waring gazed 
upon the beautiful face before him, an ex- 
pression of a yearning would come 
over it—an abstraction from all thought of 
time and place, even of his presence—and a 
flash of sadness so intense that he almost 
held his breath in frightened anticipation of 
the words that would follow it. 

On more than one occasion this expression 
had come and gone, and he had asked no 
question, partly because he wished and felt 
sure she would speak of her own accord, 
partly because there was within him a vague 
d of hearing something that might mar 
his _ happiness, until one day, himself 
half in reverie, he unconsciously put the 
stereotyped inquiry that bridges over so many 
conversational c . 

‘* Well, what are you thinking of ?” 

answer came with an intensity alto- 
gether unfitted to itself or to the query: “I 
don’t know.” 

“Tsn’t that curious?” pursued Waring,who, 
now that he found himself in the midst of the 
subject that had troubled him, determined to 
dissipate, once for all, what was probably the 
mere chimera of a lover's a 

“ Yes,” she answered, quietly, looking him 
straight in the face; “ but re are some 
things about me that are very curious. There 
are times when I don’t understand myself at 
ali. I try, and it seems as though I were a 
child stretching forward to reach for what 
her fingers just touch but cannot grasp, and 
then comes a feeling of utter sadness — = 
abasement, a great re’ ance to whole 
world, but most of ah t> mayuult. Jack, it 
doesn’t seem to me as if I were like you 
and the people with whom I come in con- 
tact. There are times when I am conscious 
of a great gulf between us—a gulf without 
form or depth—” 

“My r, dear, morbid little girl!” ex- 
claimed Waring, tenderly, breaking in upon 
her monologue and pressing her in his arms. 
**Don’t you know that every one feels that 
‘way at times? We all have the blues, and 
— have described the symptoms to perfec- 
tion.” 

For a moment she said nothing. Then, as 
though not hearing his words, she asked, 
earnestly, ‘‘ Do you really believe in God—in 
religion?” 

aring was fairly —_ by the eager- 
ness of the question. Then, after a short 
pause, he answered, speaking very slowly and 
seriously: “I think I do—I hope I do. I 
was feared under Christian influences, and 
while I am conscious that years and contact 
with the world have taken something from 
my child-faith, I am yet believer enough to 
mourn over what I have lost, and to look 
vaguely forward to some time when it will be 
restored to me.” 

“Do you believe in a God—in immortal- 
ity?” she asked, almost sharply. 
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“Yes,” said Waring. ‘But why do you 
ask such questions?” 

” I do not believe,” she answered, 
in a hopeless, weary voice. ‘‘ Because the 
religious under-character which I find in 
every one around me—even in those who 

ess to be atheists—is in me entirely lack- 

. Lam not an atheist, but I am so con- 

tuted that I have absolutely no sympath 
with or feeling for whatever pertains to rel 
gion. I goto church. I was even confirmed 
when I was quite young, but I did it only 
because my mother seemed to ex me to, 
and I half imagined and hoped that what I 
even then felt was lacking in me would 
come in some mysterious fashion through 
that ceremony—” 

** But don’t you see,” interrupted Waring, 
“that even the hope you speak of was an 
indication that you are very far from what 

our morbid thoughts would make you be- 
ieve?” 

‘*No,” she answered, firmly. ‘I have 
often tried to persuade myself with that 
argument, but it is of no use. I know that 
the only reason I wish it is that L want to be 
like others; because I feel that I am alone in 
-- A inner being, and because this solitude 
fills me with terror—a horror of living and a 
thousand times greater horror of dying. of 

‘‘My darling,” said Waring, in a deeply 
solicitous voice, “don't you know that you 
shouldn't harbor such thoughts? They are 
nothing but the doubts and fears that we all 
have, and which your sensitive disposition 
intensifies. All that you have said only per- 
suades me of exactly the opposite. ease 

romise me to try not to allow yourself to 

rift into such moods. Leave it all alone, 
and trust that everything is ordered for the 
best. 1 know it’s easy to say ‘don’t think 
of a thing,’ but try, for my sake—won’t you, 
Louise? It pains me more than I can tell to 
see you vonerer. 

** Yes, Jack, I'll try,” she said, after a long 
silent look into his face. ‘But you don’t 
understand me in this respect. I don’t un- 
derstand myself, and so, of course, I can’t 
make it clear to you.” 

“I understand you well enough to know 
that I love you more than anything in the 
world.” 

Then she smiled, and the smile drove the 
sad, frightened look away, and they sat whis- 
pering together in the dim light. 


A month . Thesummer had come, 
and the Valleaus were at a fashionable re- 
sort within a few hours of New York. 
Thither, of course, Waring had gone for what 
he called his vacation—eight weeks that 
slipped away as so many hours—and now it 
was his last evening. The music crashed 
and droned and warbled in the great ball- 
room; the lights gleamed on brilliant toilettes 
and more brilliant shoulders; men whisper- 
ed and women smiled; while over and amid 
all reigned the mad whirl of the waltz. Mid- 
bight drew near, and Waring became con- 
scious of a certain nervous raction that 
had been vaguely present to him for the 
last hour, such a feeling as some temper- 
aments experience from the presence of a 
human being where no such presence is ex- 
pected, or from the fixed attention of some 
powerful ————. He had ste out 
of the room for a moment, leaving Miss Val- 
leau with her brother, and it was as he was 
about to re-enter that the feeling came to him 
so ae as to command his attention, 
and made him halt upon the threshold. His 
glance instinctively sought the figure of a 
man who stood in the embrasure of a win- 
dow, with his head bent slightly forward, 
and regarding, apparently, Miss Valleau with 
an intensity that even her dazzling beauty 
but feebly justified. 

He was a small man, hardly over five feet 
in height, and slender almost to emaciation. 
His face was deeply wrinkled, his complex- 
ion of that peculiar saffron tint that a tropi- 
cal sun bestows upon Europeans, and his fea- 
tures prominent and not lacking in strength. 
Waring had observed him during the last 
week, and had even carelessly wondered how 
so evident a stranger to the beau-monde had 
found his way to such a hotel with his queer- 
ly cut garments, whose threadbare and shiny 
angles gave token of years of wear. Now 
he t of it, he had also noted before 
that the little man had on several occasions 
allowed his gaze to rest upon Miss Valleau 
with more interest than good-breeding. Still, 
he had certainly never stared so persistently 
as to-night, when he evidently imagined him- 
self screened from observation. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, Waring turn- 
ed and walked back to the office. 

“Mr. Steyne,” he said, addressing the 
clerk, ‘‘ who is that little dried-up chap with 
the long hair, who looks as though he might 
pA anywhere from forty to eighty years 
ra) wf 

“* You mean the doctor?” 

“I don’t know. What doctor?” 

‘‘Why, Dr. Svonsky. He’s quite a char- 
acter. eso all over the world, and very 
rich.” 

‘*Is he a physician?” 

“I suppose so. He calls himself ‘doc- 
tor.’ ” 

‘‘What nationality is he? Not Ameri- 
can?” 

“There you’ve got me. Some say he’s a 
Pole, and some a ian, or Bulgarian, or 
something. He’s a queer stick. hen he’s 
in the city he spends every night at the thea- 
tre, and he —- goes to big hotels in the 
summer, but seldom 


stays over three or four 








pa 
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days in one place. Never speaks to any one, 
though.” 

Waring returned to the ballroom entrance. 
There was the little doctor in the same place, 
with his eyes still fastened upon Miss Valleau. 
Waring felt strangely irritated. Threading 
his way over to the window, and scarcely 
noticing, much less heeding, the signalled 
summons from his fiancée, he drew close to 
the doctor, and said, 

‘You seem interested in Miss Valleau.” 

‘* Ah! that is her name, then?” was the re- 
ply, given without once turning his eyes to 
his interrogator. 

Waring was staggered by this coolness, but 
his irritation increased, and he went on with, 
** Do you realize that a lady may be annoyed 
by such persistent staring, Dr. Svonsky, if 
that is your name?” 

‘*That is my name, sir,” replied the doc- 
tor, quietly, still without a glance at the an- 
gry lover. 

**May I request you, doctor,” said War- 
ing, trembling with suppressed passion, ‘‘ to 
conform to the habits of polite society, at 
least so far as Miss Valleau is concerned?” 

The doctor turned upon him a pair of 
brilliant eyes of a pronounced yellow shade, 
and asked, coldly, ‘‘ Who are you, sir?” 

‘*My name is Waring, and I am engaged 
to marry the lady whom you have been star- 
= i so long.” 

he doctor eyed him with some interest. 
Then he said, ** 1 would advise you to break 
the en ment.” 

**What?” cried Waring, too much aston- 
ished even to be angry. But Dr. Svonsky had 
turned on his heel and stepped through the 
open window out upon the broad piazza. 

In a moment Waring recovered himself 
and followed. He found the other standing 
by the railing, looking away over the moon- 
lit lawn. And the strangest part of it all 
was that his wrath had totally vanished in 
the face of the outrageous impertinence to 
which he had been subjected. 

**May I ask you what you meant by the 
remark you just made ?” he asked. 

Again the doctor eyed him carefully. ‘I 
see you've gotten control over your temper 

ain,” hesaid. ‘* Well, I meant that I would 
advise you to give up all thoughts of mar- 
rying that young woman—for her sake and 
yours.” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Waring, impatiently; 
“but what is your reason for such astonish- 
ingly impertinent advice. Your age prevents 
my resenting it as I might against a younger 
man, but I certainly am entitled to demand 
an explanation.” 

‘*Possibly you are,” said the other, mus- 
ingly. ‘ Wien do you return to New 
York?” 

** To-morrow morning.” 

“T shall be glad to see you to-morrow even- 
ing at No. 180 Henry Street; nine o'clock. 
Ring, and go straight up stairs to the top 
floor. You will find my room at the rear 
end of the hall. And now, as I am altogeth- 
er exhausted to-night, 1 must beg of you, sir, 
to excuse me.” 

Waring found himself standing alone on 
the br piazza, and as he strove to collect 
his scattered thoughts, he felt a light hand 
upon his arm. 

“Well, runaway! Sentimentalizing all by 
yourself? I object.” 

Then he put aside the incidents of the last 
ten minutes, and almost forgot them while 
he listened to the sound of her voice. 

All through the night and through the fol- 
lowing day, despite the accumulation of after- 
vacational duties, Waring was a prey to vio- 
lent and conflicting emotions. At one time 
it was self-condemnation for having allowed 
Dr. Syonsky to speak as he had; at another 
it was self-ridicule for being disturbed by 
the mouthings of a lunatic. An hour later 
he would, to his utter disgust, catch himself 
actually deliberating as to whether or no he 
should call upon the doctor. Somehow or 
other those peculiar eyes seemed to in- 
fluence him even when beyond their ken, 
while he strove to reconcile himself to their 
influence by such reasonings as that the 
doctor was a most interesting character to 
study, and that it was pr to regard as 
serious the vaporings of a disordered brain. 
To sum it all up, at nine o'clock that even- 
ing he rang the bell of an unkept-looking 
brick bouse with white stone copings, and a 
front door that had once revelled in the same 
tint. 

Up the dingy staircases—one, two, three— 
he stumbled, and groped his way down a 
dark hall, at the end of which a narrow streak 
of light came from above a closed door. He 
knocked, and forthwith Dr. Svonsky appear- 
ed upon the threshold, clad in a very dirty 
dressing gown and a very ragged pair of 
slippers, but with the yellow eyes just as 
piercing and unfathomable as ever. 

Waring hesitated for a moment in embar- 
rassment; but the doctor, with the utmost 
courtesy, stepped back and motioned him to 
enter. 


The room in which he found himself was 
rather larger than the usual hall bedroom. 
At one side was a narrow iron cot, while a 
Pine table and washstand, with the paint 
almost worn off, and a single rickety chair, 
completed the furniture of the apartment. 
But what principally attracted the visitor's 
notice was the doctor's library. A shelf 
running all around the wall was piled with 
books. Every bit of available space on the 
floor was utilized in a like manner; while even 


“the side of the cot nearer the wall was pressed 
into the service, leaving only a space about 
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two feet wide for a man to rest upon. The 
doctor literaily ‘slept with his books.” 

Motioning his guest to the chair, the host 

to seat himself on the ed 
cot. Waring noticed that upon the table 
before him lay four volumes in ancient bind- 
ings of sheep and vellum, opened and luid 
face downward. So far not a word had been 
spoken, and the younger man felt himself 
becoming more aud more helpless and em- 
barrassed under the other's scrutiny, At 
last the doctor broke the silence. 

** Allow me to welcome you to my home,” 
he said; ‘‘and let me congratulate you for 
not filling this pause with an entirely un- 
necessary statement of the object of your 
visit. ‘There is really very little need for 
either of us to say much. You have only to 
listen, while the books on the table, to whose 
knowledge mine is as nothing, will say all 
that need be said.” 

So speaking, he picked up one of the books, 
and placing it in Waring’s hands, indicated 
with his finger a marked passage. 

Waring gazed blankly at the queer-looking 
characters. 

“Pardon me!” exclaimed the doctor. “You 
do not read the hieratic writings. This is a 
transcript from the papyrus of one of the 
lost books of Ptah Hoteph, called Zhe Book 
of the Soul. 1 stole it from an old Coptic 
monastery near the site of Elephantinum, 
Listen! 1 will read to you.” 

The doctor took the volume and read: 
*** And this essence men call the soul, and 
it hath Ammon Ra infused into the bodies 
of many, yet withheld notwithstanding from 
a few, for what reason no man can teil, sav- 
ing it be in some mysterious manner for the 
glory of the gods.”’ 

He laid the book down, and repressing 
with a wave of his hand Waring’s look of 
blank inquiry, picked up another, and con- 
tinued: ; 

‘* Here is the writing of Zerabaal, the Phe- 
nician: ‘Of the soul we know little, saving 
that it is the essence of immortality bestowed 
by the gods, as they of Egypt teach; but, O 
man! fall thou not into this error—that, be- 
cause thou art more powerful than the beasts 
of the field, therefore there is to thee, of a 
surety, the gift of eternal life; for there be 
those who shall perish utterly from the face 
both of heaven and earth, they and their gen- 
erations forever.’ And here,” went on thedoc- 
tor, eagerly,” is a copy of the rare philosoph- 
ical treatise of Philemon, an Alexandrian 
Greek; one of the most erudite and inde- 
pendent of the followers of the school of Py- 

oras. You read Greek, do you not?” 

Dr. Svonsky held out the open book, and 
Waring took it mechanically, and read slow- 
ly, and with occasional aid from his host: 

‘**'TLat the soul of man is immortal there 
are few that doubt. ‘The doctrine was taught 
first of all by the Egyptians, although the 
sect called Christians would have us believe 
that the Jewish race were first endowed with 
this knowledge, if indeed they do not hold 
that none other than Jews possessed immor- 
tality before the coming of their teacher, 
Jesus. As to whither this soul goes after 
its house of flesh has fallen into decay, few 
among the wise are altogether agreed, some 
maintaining, like the Greeks, that it wanders, 
a shade, in the realms of Dis; others, like the 
Jews, that it is given a new body of human 
shape and dwells in heaven or hell, as a re- 
ward of virtue or a punishment of wicked- 
ness, while many others have held doctrines 
too numerous to mention, chief among which 
is our master Pythagoras, of whose views | 
will speak at length later on. It is further 
evident from the writings of those who have 
read and pondered most deeply that there 
are those among men who have no souls, and 
hence for whom there can be no immortality 
of any manner or kind whatever. And this 
may be to them a blessing or a curse, accord- 
ing as which of the theories contains the 
truth.’” 

** Now,” said the doctor, “‘ I will only ask 
you to read one more passage,” and he placed 
in Waring’s hand a large vellum-bound vol- 
ume, rudely printed in old German text. 
‘Probably, sir, you have never heard of 
Peter Vassalius. Priestcraft and ignorance 
have done their work too well, and the most 
profound thinker the world has ever seen is 
either forgotten or looked upon as a charla- 
tan.” 

Waring applied himself to the quaint page, 
and read: 

***A soul! What is a soul? 
this: Art thou immortal? Thou tellest me 
the monks teach it. Do the monks know all 
things? The books of the Sibyl are ashes; 
yet the Father at Rome thunders knowledge 
tothe world. Isit knowledge? I know not; 
but I know that the Peri of the East, the 
Lamia of the Greeks, and the Undine of our 
own legends are symbols of a truth. Most 
men are immortal, but some are not; for that 
there be human creatures born into the world 
without souls, | might call upon the writin 
of many wise men to testify. As to why th 
is so, | know not, though 1 do not doubt but 
that it is a punishment visited by God upon 
certain parents, and which will redound 
some day to their utter confusion. It is cer- 
tain, also, that this affliction falls oftenest 
upon female children; nor do I know of any 
case of a man-child thus deprived, doubtless 
because the Lord Christ took upon Himself 
the male semblance. As to these women, 
God wills not that they should ever be joined 
in marriage, but ever casteth that in the way 
that preventeth, even to death upon the steps 
of the altar, as the Greek legends teach; and 
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the reason for this is said to be that she who 
hath no soul cannot bear oy to im- 
mortality; and it pleaseth not Heaven that 
this deprivation should continue, and that 
families should be reared up but to die, lest 
irreligion fall upon the world and the devil 
triumph over God’s church, which, as it 
standeth to-day, there be many who would 
on no great loss, though I burn for say- 
ng it. 

*** And now learn the marks by which ye 
may know who are born to live n, and 
who shall die and go to naught, neither leave 
aught behind; for there—’ 

aring turned wonderingly to the doctor. 
“It stops here. The following pages are 
gone,” he said. 

The doctor nodded repeatedly. ‘*‘ Yes, 
they are gone,” he replied. 

**But what is the meaning of all this”— 
he was about to say ‘‘nonsense?” And 
while he hesitated, the other broke in with: 
i you shall not marry your Miss Val- 


“What is that you say?” cried Waring, 
springing to his feet, and white with passion. 
**Do you mean to apply this—this infernal 
stuff to her?” 

“I ask you, for her sake and your own, 
to forego this marriage,” replied the doctor, 
firmly, unmoved by the threatening attitude 
of his guest. 

** Aud I ask you to go to the devil,” cried 
Waring. ‘‘If you weren’t an old man, and 
I didn't believe you insane, I'd break every 
bone in your body. Then, too,” he addea, 
reflectively, and with more coolness, ‘I've 
made an ass of myself in giving you a chance 
to ventilate your lunacy, so 1 suppose I de- 
serve what I’ve gotten. I bid you good- 
night, sir;’ and he picked up his hat and left 
the room, while Dr. Svonsky, seated on the 
edge of his cot, followed the disappearing 
figure with a smile of pitying interest. 

When Waring reached the street, he made 
use of sundry remarks of an objurgatory 
character, by means of which he eased his 
mind at some length of his opinions upon 
cranks in general and Dr. Svonsky in par- 
ticular. This done, be put aside all further 
thought of his folly, and of the disagreeable 
situation in which it had placed him. 

And now the weeks slipped away, expand- 
ing into months, and the time drew near 
w Louise Valleau should piace her hand 
in his, and go out with him into the world 
to share what bade fair to be only its joys. 
Every day she became dearer to him; every 
day their natures seemed to draw closer to- 
gether. He had come to like even those lit- 
tle moods of pensive abstraction—perhaps 
because they seemed to invite him to kiss 
them away. 

The wedding day dawned brilliant and 
cloudless, Waring spent the morning pacing 
through the rooms of his bachelor home, and, 
as he entered each, imagining he saw her, as 
she would be soon, now seated by the fire- 
place with a book, now reclining on a lounge 
in & wrapper of some soft fabric, and again 
at his board, facing him, with matronly dig- 
nly, over the family service. 

‘he hour arrived, and Waring with his 
friend Sanders was driven to the church, 
already half filled with an expectant crowd 
—around to the door of the vestry-room, 
whiere they proceeded to give the finishing 
touches to their attire, and then waited, with 
as much nonchalance as possible, for the sig- 
nal to go out and meet the bridal procession. 


(Continued on page 277, Supplement.) 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss C. H.—Make your Henrietta cloth with a bell 
ekirt with a fold of black satiu or a ruffle of satin rib- 
bon at the foot. Have a belted waist with wide satin 
girdle, aud use passemeuterie to outline a yoke and 
trim the collar and sleeves. 

Two Ov» Sussonisers.—A Bazar containing hints 
about infants’ outfits will be sent you on receipt of 10 
cenis, 

Mrs. A. C. S.—Red or blue serge outing dresses for 
next seasou have a bell skirt and blazer, with a Rus- 
sian waist of biack surah or of écru batiste trimmed 
with embroidery set on as a collar, down the left of 
front, and as a beit. The styles worn Jast year will 
still be used. 

Scusouwer.—A street snit of Cheviot, a crépon dress, 


article 
ries recent! blished in the Bazar. 

"Paces of pale green veiling with fine silk 
cords, trimmed with écra lace satin ribbon, 
will be handsome for a fuair-haired matron to wear at a 
charch wedding in ~~, pink crépon dress for the 
little girl a a as of lace or Rarer ent ory 
may prefer. e arm are 
a frill of lace may be added. Gn anon ale 
and a half wide for the Wattean bow. 

K. A.—You will do well to consult a physician. 

A. H.—The blazer suit you mention will be worn 
again, Washing silk in new patterns of speckled 
stripes will be stylish for shirt waists under a gray 
Cheviot blazer. The Russian waist lapped to fasten 
on the left of the front and ending at the belt will also 
be used in surah, in ba! and in soft fine wool. ‘The 
entire costume of white will be worn in crépon 
rather than in cloth. Accordion- 
now worn, Sees are woven a8 thin as nuns’ veil- 

yer bey eee aun ran} in 
Liin.—Instead of a fur cape, get a cape 
cloth, wite a deep frill of écru lace around the shoul- 
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Amarteve Dresswaxee —A Roesfan blonse or a jacket 
waist would be best for your Bedford cord. Make the 
aad slanting in the back, even though it “clears the 

sor.” 


Mus. G. M. T.—Wear black with crape six mont! 
black without crape another six mouths, then gray a 
lavender yo three or six months. Afterwards any 

worn. 


yok 
the silk to — draw it down in pleats under the jet- 
ted girdle. t the six-inch lace in a raffle around the 


ot turned in- 

side, ont of pight, then add a small pinked ruffle of 
taffeta as a yeuse. Make ver: — puffs at the 
top of the sleeves to ’ ave breadt have a high 
band of jet as a collar. 


11 and 12. 

.a.—A jet capote in open branching pattern en- 
tirely black, or with a bunch of yellow crocuses, will 
answer with both dresses. 

Fannit.—The bell) skirt will be worn thronghont the 
summer. are larger than ever. Paniers are 
not worn on stuff dresses. You do not make your last 
question plain, 

Ox» Sussoureer —Read,abont little y 2 iqué and 
cotion Bedford dresses in Bazar No. 1 ‘he over- 
vkirt of the Russian skirt is about half as long ds the 
Jower skirt. Edge with plain satin ribbon or a ruche, 
or else lace or passementerie. 

CatTskitt Sunsoniser.—If you do not wear crape, 
you should use folds of the Heurietta cloth, milliner's 
pivings, or selvage-finished jubots of the material. Jet 

not used on first mourning dresses, except in com- 
plimentary mourning put on for a distant relative. 

“ Henpeiox.”—Get the new Russian velours, black 
with fine silk cords of gray, violet, or white, or else a 
black crépon in the h comb or the alligator weav- 
ing. Trim the velours with black guipure lace, or the 
—= with old-time moiré antique as a yoke or a 
corsele' 


C. M. J.—Your suggestions for the Henrietta cloth 
dress are excellent, and show that you read the Bazar 
carefally. You have probably seen, since writing, the 
Russian blouse pattern in bazar No. 12 A belted 
waist, plain on the shoulders, with large sleeves and 
nearly straight skirt, will be best for the checked dress. 
Make the pink and yellow cotton a Russian blouse 
trimmed with white embroidered i ), Or a yoke 
of the latter. For the India silk use design for calling 
costume in Bazar No.6. Use the beaded apy on 
this dress with a bertha of black lace. For the light 
India silk you Could not have a prettier model than 
ie ae dress you admire on page 85 of Bazar 


0. 

An Oxp Sunsoutser.—If your boy is well grown for 
his oge, put him in trousers. Read hints in Lazer 
No.1 

Peercextry.—Make a belted waist and bell skirt of 
your gray Bedford cord. Lave a plastron of pink 
surah under white guipure lace, and a standing collar 
of the same, as you need color. Use gray satin ribbon 
for a girdle, as wristbands, and in one or two little 
ruffles at the foot of the skirt. 

Aw O_p Sunsontmser.—A Cheviot dress for a stout 
lady of fifty years should be made with a single-breast- 
ed basque, even around the hips, and of ing 
length, with slight revers of the same; or of gray-blue 
bengaline, and a plain standing coilar. The bell skirt 

net be trimmed. 

Bananoo Reaper.—Bengaline and moiré antique 
striped with satin are the most fashionable black silke, 
‘They are made with a full waist drawn down without 
darts to a girdle of black satin ribbon, and have a yoke 
or a bertha frill of stylish open-patterned biack lace. 
Make your China silk by the design for a calling cos- 
tume in Bazar No.6 Plain tan-color as a vest or 
sicveves would brighten up material like gets sample. 

Grorex.—An outing dress for a girl of eighteen 
should have a blazer and bell skirt of blue serge with 
various shirt waists—one of écra batiste, another of 
striped pink and white washing silk, and a third of 
pale biue cotton Cheviot. Many young women prefer 
stub pens to all others. . 

Inpianapouis Reaper.—You gave no signature. To 
remodel your blue armure, use biack satin as a girdle, 
sleeves, and plaetron with collar. Cut the skirt in 
bell shape, with little ruffles of black satin ribbon at 
the foot. A jacket of black serge is preferable to a 
cape. Make your drevsy black wrap a cape of benga- 
line, with a bertha or shoulder ruffle of black uipure 
lace. A lounging robe of the palm-figured white wool 
you enclose mig it be made with a Wattean pleat in 
the back, and the whole gown almost straight, full 
gathered to a yoke of blue or rose surah, with a belt 
of the surah, 

Lirrix lenorames.—Of your tan-colored wool make 
a belted waist, lurge sleeves, and bell skirt, with girdle 
and ruffles either of biack satin ribbon or of brown 
moiré antique. The only stylish use the wool 
can be put to is a blouse waist to wear with a blazer 
and skirt of black serge. Make the lawn dress with a 

an blouse, trimmed with black velvet ribbon. 
See illustration and Supplement pattern of a Russian 
blouse in No, 12. 

J. P. 8.—Of course you should send your card if you 
do not attend a reception to which you are invited. 
The costume with a bonnet which you wear at a 
church wedding is suitable for the tion following. 
Have a jet toque with or withont a little color, and 
have a biue or tan-colored crépon dress, or one of In- 
dia silk, made in any of the designs described in the 
New York Fashions of recent numbers of the Bazar. 

Sunsontper sino 1870.—Evening dress for a gentle- 
man is suitable at a p ive euchre party. 

Grerroucn.—Make a uation dress of white crépon 
or of China silk with a high fall waist and large 
sleeves; add a sash of white moiré antique ribbon. 

C. K. C.—You need a long-waisted dress with a skirt 
that has a few pleats on each side, giving slight 
drapery across the front. 

B. A.—Cancelled tage-stam ps, unless they are of 
rare varieties pri by collectors, are worth no more 
than their weight in waete paper. There is absolutely 
nothing in the story that somewhere some offe stands 
ready to pay a sum of money for a miilion of them. 
These answers are given gratis. 

A. B. C.—If a lady attends the door herself, you can 
easily arrange to leave your cards upon the hall table 
as you come out, Leave one card for the hostess and 
one for each of her guests. 

Muss B. L., Kenrvoxy.—The tray and carving cloths 
may be used with the centre piece. Use the centre 
cloth for any meal, though, of course, a very elaborate 
one is only suitable at dinner. The small squares are 
used on the table-cloth. Yes, o—— the plates at tea. 
Fold your napkins square; fancy folds suggest a hotel. 
Serve butter before the meal. Silk bootees for the 





baby. 
8K. L.—Why not have a costume party, or enter- 
ws yous oe with some well-planued charades or 


ali 
J. Z.—It would be better taste, perhaps, to give the 
invitations verbally, or to write a note, where the num- 


while you are in mourning. 

Ienoranoce.—You — matting in solid colors ; 
dark red is the best foundation for rugs. You can also 

t ingrain filling in a variety of pretty colors, which 
ox well with rugs. Have an India silk curtain for 
your door, close drawn. 

Awxtovs.—The question is a difficult one. Since 
for reasons which she probably deems. 
sufficient, declines to recognize her step-daughter, it 
will probably be best to engrave the wedding invita-- 
tions, “ Mr. John Jones requests the pleasure,” etc. 

Geeacvrive.—You can combine pat ge with a: 
figured frieze, or vice versa. The figured pa are 

haps more fashionable just now. A tinted ceiling 
Ie usually prettier than res. Silver toilet orna- 
ments are very popular. Ivory with silver or 


Ethe came way lo ooctive and coguat. 
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CHOICE RECIPES. 
Roasted Sweetbreadsa with Green Pease.— 
Blanch and trim the sweetbreads, cut them 
apart, and place them in a pan, with a small 
cupful of broth, just enough to keep them 
from burning. Put on each bread-crumbs, 


pepper, salt, and a few bits of butter, and 


roast them toa nice color in the oven. Some- 
times they are larded before roasting. Serve 
with the pease poured around them in the 
dish. Use the French canned pease if fresh 


ones cannot be had 


This, too, is a pretty 
lunch dish 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gama, allays 
a!! pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold y droggiets in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle,—{Adv,) 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 
Eepecially infants, is prevalent morte or Jess at all 
times, bat is largely avoided by giving proper nourish- 
ment and wholesome food be most sacceseful and 
reliable of all le the Gall Borden “ Bagie”’ Brand 
Condense od Milk. Your grocer and druggist keep 
it 4 

Coann 
skin sof 


u's Benzow Cosmetic Soar Keeps the 
, white, and bealthful. 2% centa.—{ Adv.) 


Boaverr’s Fravoumwe Exrracrs are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best. —[Ade.]} 
Bounerr’s Coc 


parne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing i: 


the world.—{Adp.j 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


W. Baer & Cos | 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
and is therefore far more 
costing less than one cent 







or Sugar, 
economical, 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, | 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, | 


Importers and Retailers of Staple and Fancy 














DRY GOODS!) 


6th Ave., 19th to 20th St., N.Y. 


65 DEPARTMENTS, 
Covering 50,000 Square Feet of Space, 
And presenting in their entirety 


An Agcerevate of Attractions Unsurpassed 


by any Retail Dry-Goods House 


in America, 


Everything new and novel in Cloaks, Suits, 
Travelling Garments, Trimmed Millinery, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Lingerie, etc. 


Sole owners of the celebrated J UDIC 
CORSE T—the most Perfect Fitting Corset 
in the world. In models to suit all figures. 

Mail orders promptly attended to. 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 
6th Ave., 19th to 20th St., N. x. 


Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
Sour Stomach, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 
Bilious and Gastric affections 
of the Stomach. Whitens 
Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
cents per box, by mail. 

DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 
Broadway a1 and Barclay Street, New York. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Trass- 
es by mall. Send 2 cents for 
® cirealar xr § rules for self- 


RH. LUTHIN, 507 , 507 East | 160tn ‘Street, New York, N.Y. 


We will send you « fk - linen Tid 
of Am Ow! Maid” Vow ‘tw work 
it, Lagalls's Book Stitches -, -p 
Catalkigue of Stamping ye et ~ alt 
for six ac. stamps tbe, Ack 

J. ¥. INGALLS, Lynn, — Box H. 
le Sqnie, the 
boeteee 
Co., 


gers trial, Rood’s 
3 cages’ qaelorns $3 oe. 
$48. Want Ag'ts. Cat. 
ashington, N. J. 


. Beatty, W. 




















HARPER'S BAZAR. 


itchen 
Economy 


Actual tests show the Royal 
Baking Powder to be 27 per 
cent. stronger than any other 
brand on the market. Ifany 
other baking powder is for- 
ced upon you by the grocer, 
see that you are charged the 
correspondingly lower price. 









DELIGHTFUL, 
REFRESHING, 


Deviciousty FLavoren. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 





LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


An Ideal eee eseranpsst 
For sale by all 
unable to procase © 
cents in stamps 


| JAS. s. KIRK & C & 30, es Chicago 


PROCTAL— 
goctety Walts) oon rae 





Are you aiming at 


‘Perfection ? 


You intend to always buy the best, if the price is 
not too high? Probably so; every sensible person 
does , but has this determénation extended to PINS? 
There is perfection even in pins; it has taken years 
by the oldest and largest manufacturers of pins m 
the world to evolve this “ “acme of perfection.” It 
is called the ** Puritan 

ou may be sure —_- of getting what you want. 

md TO-DaY for the my 
and trade mark. Sent . Don't forget 
name ‘‘Puritan’’ when you make your next 
purchase. Manufactured by 


American Pin Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 


—_—_—_ 





ZOD 







BEAUTY AND FRAGRANC 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT 


which renders the Teeth pearly white, the Gums 
rosy, and the Breath sweet. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 
junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tar- 
tar from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 


Haviland China 
: at First Hands. 








French China Toilet Ware is always pure, clean, and 
sweet, and gives the best satisfaction in long use. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 


218 Fifth Ave., cor. 26th St., New York. 
Down-town Store, 14 BARCLAY ST. 





GRAY HAIR 


AND A SUP. R STOCK O} ALITY 
HAIR GOODE. Bt SUCH AS CANNOT ‘OE DALLED 
ANYWHERE IN ARTISTIC DESIGNS AND 4 
ALL COLORS, CONSTANTLY ON HAND AT LO 
PRICES! 
My stock of fine-made Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs 
are unsu for their superior workmanship, ex- 
cellent fit, durability, variety, in styles and in all 
colors to suit all ages. Full stock ieee on band. 
TITUS COLFFURES, new and beautifal designs. 
WAVY KNOTS in all shades of human hair. 
A. SIMONSON, 
2th and @ist Sts. 








911 Broadway, 








“As if made by fairy hands” are 
the Kayser Patent Finger Tipped 
Silk Gloves—for while the “ Rein- 
forced tip” 
yet there is no wear out to them. 
Every pair guaranteed. The “tips” 
outwear the gloves. + + + 


is invisible to the eye, 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Jutivs Kayser, 
New Vork, and he will see that you get them. 








lowing 


“8 “ 


“@ “ 


10.00 “* 
nw * 


Seo Name 
Gatta Percha on beth sides of steel. W 


OVER GO,OOO0O SOLD. 


THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


The most roomy and least bulky 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will cond you sample at | a 
Moreeco, Calf. 


No. hola So In silver.. -§ i) 


Sole Manaf’r, JAMES S. TOPHAM,1231 Penna Ave., N.W., 
Please mention thi this Magazine. ashington, D. C. 


ree made. 


0 
oe os 
65 





__ Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFG. CO., me Mich. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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the breath. 
2 metal boxes 
Tu Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Address Det we LYON, 68 Saiien Lane, RP: 


BE E SURE A000 SENSE” 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN |@~ 


GOOD SENSE 
CORSET WAISTS. 
Economy 





Best for 
BUTTONS at front in- 














For's Sale by ace tT LEADING RETAILERS. 


A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of 
cooking is the stock - pot, and 
the finest stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.”’ 


Genuine only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable in im- 
preved and economic 
cookery. For Soups. 
Sances, and Made Dishes, 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 








arrs’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. _ 
BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 

72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 

REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 


J. 8. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 








HOOPING-COUGH 
CROU 


e 
Roche’s Herbal Bete Sopa 






















' 


parewe 3, 
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APRIL 2, 1892. 


BAD COMPLEXIONS 





CUTICURA SOAP 
Most effective skin-purifying 
and beau soap in the 
world, or ee ee 
Tole soap, and medicated 
on! 

ee cure of facial and 
a ‘clogging hyd mages the cause of 
minor affections of skin, p- and hair. Bale 
greater than the combined sales of all other skin 
and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the world. 

Porrer Drve 4 « Corp., Boston. 
aa“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 
Back Ache, Fetes, ond Weak. 
tod Paine seltoved in owe minute by 
Cuticura Anti- ° 


the 
the only pain-killing strengthening plaster. 





SILKS 
and SILK Goods 
Catalogue Free. 


The finest and most complete catalogue 
of Silks and Silk Goods in the world is 
that published by the large exclusive 
Silk House of Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 
Chicago. It now takes an edition of 
many hundred thousand copies to sup- 
ply the demand for this very desirable 
book. The Spring edition con- 
tains over 200 illustrations with com- 
plete descriptive price list of all kinds 
of Dress Silks, Silk Waists, Silk 
Skirts, Silk Laces, Silk Parasols, Silk 
Veilings, Silk Ribbons, Silk gauze Fans, 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Silk Hosiery, etc., 
at our well known lowest prices. 


Write to-day for catalogue. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS.. 
111 State St.. Cuicaco, ILL. 








Monel 
Constable ke @ 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX. 


Paris and London 


WALKING AND STREET DRESSES, 
RECEPTION DRESSES, 
TRAVELLING SUITS, 


Wraps, Jackets, and Mantles, 
RIDING HABITS. 
Spring Styles and Patterns. 


Droadoay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








HARPER’ 


B Altman & Cb, 


18th Street, 19th Street, | 
and 6th Avenue, 
New York, 


Are now showing complete lines in all 
their departments, including 


THIS SEASON’S IMPORTATION 


Foreign Novelties 


Ladies’ Costumes, Cloaks, 
Wraps, House Robes, Tea 
Gowns, Lingerie, Trimmed 
Hats and Bonnets, Dress 
Goods, Silks, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Upholstery Goods, 
Rugs, etc., etc. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
TWENTY-THIRD ST., 
ANNOUNCE THE 


OPrEHNIN G 


OF THE 


NEW ADDITIONS 


TO THEIR 


BUILDINCS. 


The entire store has been rémodelied, and un- 
equalled ventilation and light throughout have 
been secured. All departments have been en- 
larged, and new ones added. 

With enlarged accommodations and increased 
facilities for the transaction of their business in 
all its branches, they confidently solicit your 
patronage. 








NOW READY. 
Offering 


$3,000 
in Prizes for 


Needlework. 
For sale by 
small-ware 

dealers, or sent 

by mail upon 
receipt of 
10 cents by 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


218 Chureh St., New York. 
67 Lincoln St., Boston. 
108 & 110 Franklin St., Chicago. 

707 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 
Three-cord 200-yard spools for Lace Making, Linen 
Ball Thread for Knitting and Crocheting, Linen Floss 

(all colors and sizes) for Embroidery. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





S BAZAR, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


We call special attention 
to our choice collection of 
Novelties in Imported Dress 
Trimmings, for Spring and 
Summer, comprising full 
lines of cut Jet Passemen- 
teries ; Colored Bead Gimps, 
in all widths, from 40 cents 
per yard upward. 

Fringes, in combinations 
of Jet Ribbon and Lace, 
from $4.00 to $22.50 per 
yard, Changeable Bead 
Fringes, at $5.50 per yard. 

Jet Fringes, all widths, 
from $3.00 to $20.00 per 
yard, 

Jet and colored Bead Gar- 
nitures an Its, in unique 
designs, m $4.00 to 
$22.50 each. 

Jet Ornaments, Jet Nets, 
and Beaded Grenadines, for 
Waist Sleeves and Draper- 
ies, in great variety. 

Uncut, Beaded, and Plain 
Marabout and Edgings, in 
all shades, from 55 cents 
per yard upward. Black 
and Ecru Point de Gene 
Embroideries, in all widths 
and prices; Changeable Silk 
Ruffling in three rows, at 
$2.75 per yard. Pinked 
Edge Ruffling, for house 
robes, in combination color- 
ings, $2.50 per yard. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Ii1ith St., 
New York, 





SEASON 1892. 


“'Toile du Nord.” 


The most popular, durable, and 
attractive of all the 


Wash Fabrics 


for 





Women’s and 


Children’s Wear 


For sale by every leading retail Dry- 
Goods House in the country. Samples 
Surnished on application. 


PARKHILL Mpc, Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


































































English Women 
use millions 
of them. 





| SOUTHALL’S’ 


| American Ladies who 





and to see a 


SANITARY 


SOUTHALL’'S SANITARY TOWELS are kept in the “ 
leading Retail Stores in America. 
L 


| 
| 
} 
| 





of the department, and, if necessary, show her this advert 





tothe Lad r. 
"4 Wooster St., N.Y. 


have been to England i 

appreciate them. | 
If you want to know all about them, 
le, send your address 





TOWELS. | 


Corset” or “ Ladies’ Underwear Department" in many of the 


They will be kept in every store, if you and your friends ask for them. 
lf not actually in stock when you ask for them, they can be obtained for you. Mention the matter to the lady in charge 
isement. Lady A 


gents Wanted. 








Looking for Braid to 





Whenever you visit the shops in town, 


Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


bind your gown, 











most dainty dress for street or house. 
Every yard is guaranteed to be 


the manufacturers’ name ( 
They are for sale by the princi dealers throu 








PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-AND-WOOL CARMELITE 
is a light, sheer, crisp drees material, with a soft silky lustre. It combines well with lace, and makes a 
perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 

The Priestley Dress Goods are all stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with 

& Co.). Unleas so stamped they are not gen 


pa 
Stern Bros., Lord & Taylor, Watmen &Co., Le Boutillier Bros., of 14th St., E. J. Denning & Co., and ot 





nine. 
vhout the United and in New York | by 











275 
All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


ie 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 
THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OldBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, ete. 


trave *¢ OD Bleach ”? MARK 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 











Registered Trademark. 


LINEN GINGHAMS 


and Damassé Linens 


Are silky-looking fabrics, made partly 
of linen, and in weight much more sub- 
stantial than the ordinary gingham ; 
they are therefore possessed of great 
durability. For this reason, as well as 
that they wash perfectly, they are es- 
pecially desirable for Children’s wear. 
We are showing an extensive assort- 
ment of these goods for this season in 
designs of a very neat character. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


THE LINEN STORE, 
64 and 66 West 23d St., N. Y. 





Upholstery 
Fabrics. Spring of ’92 


BROCADES, SATIN, and CHINTZ 
DAMASKS for Wall, Window, and 
Door Hangings. 


New FRENCH BROCADES for Furni- 
ture Coverings. 


Select CRETONNES and extensive lines 
of MUSLIN and LACE CURTAINS 
for SUMMER use. 


The OLDHAM MILLS soft Drapery 
Silks (both plain and figured) in the 
latest high-art shades. 


Complete variety of inexpensive stuffs 
in new effects for Hangings and 
Furniture Coverings. 


Samples, Drawings, and Estimates on application. 
Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention. 


W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 
New York. 


THE “CHIC” 


SINGLE SETS, 5@c.; DOUBLE SETS, 


AT ALL LEADING DRY GOODS STORES, 
LIFTER. 
Special Aajectment, alee, for Trained Skirts. 


A 
G. H. LANGE & CO., - ENGLAND. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 108 WORTH STREET, CITY. 


66 
Made of natural 
to 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


RECOGNITION. 
THERE 18 SO MUCH INDIVIDUALITY IN HENDERSON'S PICTURES—YOU FEEL 


LOOK AT THE AIR OF CONSCIOUSNESS THAT CALF POs 


MAUD 

THAT HE PUTS HIMSEL® INTO His WORK 
ELISI YES, INDEED; JUST 

ESseEs 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 





Tu ATURAL SURPRISCQ“ OF FARMER JONES 

Puines appens mighty queerly these here 
days 

I'm knocked clean off my pins by nater’s 
ways 

She seems to me to kind o’ work in freaks 

Towards them folks as ber great prizes 
aceka 

N’ ‘casio seems to seem to me 

As daft as atiy maniac could be. 

You boys rem that there cur’us lad 

Some six or seven years ago I ba 

To clean t ses and to tend the sheep— 

rh kid that sj mest of his time 

! tl ul to larrup well 

lo k him workin’ for a little spell? 

You knowed him sartin, Pete—he gave your 
1 

His dai ue notions how to load the gun 

That went off bang! jest like a biastin’- 
be 

N ft him ardiy any sort of thumb, 

Why, he’s the kid that you eald useter 
work 

y peart when he'd no chance to 
k. 

He disappeared, ye know We thought him 
drowned, 

'N’ dragged tl mill-ponds all the country 
round, 

Ontil my wife she came to s’arch her box, 

"N’ found somebody'd busted off the locks, 

N' taken off r dollars in good tin, 

A Wa iry watch, ‘n’ di‘mon’ pin 


Waal, that there boy has made immortil 
fame 

By writin’ poems o’er bis sinful name, 

I seen allusions to him in the Timea. 

It tells about his poems, not his crimes. 

I never thought when he done work for me 

Johwu Milton’d ever taken up poetry. 
Cagiyie Serra, 

aan 

An eminent divine on returning from B-—, 
where he had officiated at a funeral, was hor- 
rifled to find his son of three summers had 
drowned two blooded puppies in the bath-tub, 
set at liberty several choice canaries, smoth- 
ered four kittens in the ash-barrel, hung a pet 
rabbit to a door-knob, and beheaded a whole 
brood of little fluffy downy ducklings. 

The reverend gentleman was filled with con- 
sternation, but when sufficiently recovered to 
trust himself to speak, called the little culprit 
to him where lay thedead victims side by side, 
“Sammy,” sald he, “what is going to be 
done Tf’ 

“ Well,” after a slight hesitation, “‘ me sood 
sinc a fu'nel sermon very "prop’ate.” 

ea 

Baowne (in barber's chair). “Now look 
here, barber, be careful. The last man who 
shaved me nearly killed me, and I won’t be as 
easy on you as I was on him,” 

Banuer (anxiously). ‘No one in this shop 
who shaved you, was it, sir?” 

Browns. “No. I did it myself.” 

cxmesyenipeiteiniie 

Mus. Pawcaxe (wearily). “It's as true as 
goepe!l—_woman’s work is never done.” 

Ma. Sxve Parton. “Ahem! Jadging from 
this beefsteak, ma‘am, I should eny that it is 
sometimes too much done !” 


SSE 


SHE. “You 


ALL THAT WAS 
NECESSARY. 
“ Willie, do you know 
your letters yet 7” 
“No, sir. But the post- 
man does, and he always 
tells." 





“Why did you strike 
the plaintiff?” asked the 


judge. 
“<7 did it in self-defiance, 
yoer honor,” returned the 
defendant. 
—_~.——_ 


“ Bridget is engaged to 
the postman,” said Mr« 
Bronson. “ But it can't 
last. Bridget breaks ev- 
erything she goes near.” 


—_—>——— 


“John, said the dealer, 
“ where is the key to this 
self-locking safe ?” 

“ Insoide, sorr. It’ll not 
be losht there, sorr,” re- 
turned John. 


—~>—_—- 


Cia®a, “Maud was aw- 
fully rude to Count Spa- 
ghetti last night.” 

Eruk.. “What did she 
do?” 

Cuanza. “He told her 
that he would kill him- 
self if she refused him, 
and she offered to lend 
him the money to buy a 
revolver with.” 


> 


“I saw Wagg at the 
circus the other night 
laughing bis head off.” 

* What at?” 

“The clown had just 
got off one of Wagg’s own 
jokes.” 






MAN'S 
MEN ARE SO CHANGEABLE! 


EVERY NienT.” 
HE 


ANY MORE NOW Tran T WAS THEN. 


A SIGN 


REASONING 
BEFORE WE WERE MARRIED YoU 


A GREAT INSURANCE SCHEME 





AFTER LONG SEPARATION 
SMITH. “Do You RSMEMBER Miss ARKWRIGHT, WITH WHOM WE USED TO DANCE 50 OFTEN?” 
JONES. “ PERFECTLY. SHE WAS PRETTY, BUT FANCIFUL AS THE MISCHIEF, LIGHT AND FOOLISH, AND 
l1 OFTEN SAID TO MYSELF, I PITY THE MAN WHO MARRIES HER.” 
SMITIL “1 MARRIED MER THREE YEARS AGO.” 











“IT wish, sir,” said the yonng man, as he 
entered Gazzam's private office, ** to call your 
attention to a new Insurance company I am—” 

“ Property is insured as bigh as the com- 
panies will carry it,” replied Gazzam, briskly. 

“Bat this, sir—" the young man began 
again, not dismayed by Gazzam's discouraging 
manner. 

The latter replied, not waiting for him to 
finish his sentence: “ My life is insured to its 
full value. Don't want any more, sir.” 

* Bat this is not—” 

“Ob yes. Yours is a company which in- 
sures One's rent in case his houses burn down 
ov Wie tenants skip. Mine are all provided 
for.” 

“You misapprehend me, sir. The company 
I represent insures—” 

“IT see. It insures a business man against 
oss from ne bookkeepers and un- 
(aithfal employés. Well, mine are ali looked 
after and secured.” 

“No, sir. This is different—” 

“Oh, well, I've got all sorts of insurance. 
Accident policies, plate-giuxs window pro- 
tected, cyclone insurance on my house in the 
country—every sort of insurance ove can pos- 
sibly think of.” 

“Still, sir, I offer you security which is not 
among all the different and very praiseworthy 
objects of insurance you have mentioned.” 

= Indeed! Well, I'd like to know what it 


is, 

“ Well, sir, I can write you a pelicy which 
shall insure all your other insurance, guaran- 
teeing vou against losses through the failure, 
from-any cause whatever, of any other insar- 
ance company, to pay you the indemnity to 
which you may become entitled under its 
policy. What do you say to doing business 
with me?” 

Gazzam told the young man to call again 
next year, andin the mean time he would 
think it over. 

“ Dear me!” said Mrs. Hobbe, just before 
the guests arrived. “ are sixteen per- 
sone and only fifteen spoons.” 

“That's all right,” said Hobbs. “ Fanny 
Harkins abd Dave Fisher are engaged. One 
spoon will do for them.” 


—.———_ 


“ There's one thing about a Boston woman 
that I like,” said Blithers. 

“ What's that 7” queried Totherton. 

“ She never says, *I told you so.’” 

“That's trne,” said Tot! ; “but she 
does say, ‘Didn't I suggest this identical 
eventuation @ priorif’” 
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~ l 
F/T 


OF SPRING 


THE SPRING POET AND THE SPRING CHICKEN WALK OUT TOGETHER 


DIDNT GO TO THE CLUB 


“| COULDN'T, MY DEAR, WHEN I HAD TO CALL ON YOU EVERY NIGHT. I'M NOT AWAY FROM HOME 


HEARD ON THE STREET 


With blaring horn and rolling drums, 
Behold, the Jong procession comes! 
What is it shrilly leads the van? 

Name it, onlookers, if you can! 

Says Mra. Hayseed: “‘ Look there, Sophy; 

That thing on wheels '» the callyopey.” 

Says Mrs. Towner: “ My, I hope 

Some day they'l) smash that callyope !” 

But sweet Mis# Sadie Primrose she 

Pronounces it “c ulli'-o-pe !” 

ee 

“Tommy, why are you so naughty 7” ask- 
ed his papa. 

“I dess it's ‘tause I'm me,” said Tommy. 

cumnepedijpamntat, 

“ The most trying moment of a man’s life,” 
said Rollins, “is when at the very moment he 
is introduced to the prettiest girl in the ball- 
room he is seized with an uncontrollable de- 
sire to sneeze.” _ ; 

Inmanant Misteess (fo cook). “ Bridget, 
this is the fifth time I've found a wan in the 
kitchen.”’ 

Coon. “Well, mam, you've only yourself 
to thank; it's the victuals they like, mum.” 

SE 

Cuareie, “ What a lovely baby!” 

Bio Inaunw. “ Yep. Fine.” 

Cuaren. “ And is it a pa-poose or a ma- 
poose 7” . 

A precocious Boston young lady, whose pa- 
rents are strict Episcopalians, had three little 
kittens givento her. After she bad them for 
a few days, her mother asked her what she 
was going to name them. 

“Tam going to call them Battle, Murder, 
and Sudden Death,” she replied. 

———< 


**T don’t see why you don't like Charles,” 
said Mr. B—— to Maud. “ He is a very frank, 
economical fellow.” 

“That's the trouble. He is 6 frank and 
economical that whenever he writes to me 
he uses a postal card,” said Maud 

—_»——_——_ 

“We cannot see ourselves as others see 
us,” said Hevrietta, when George was trying 
to convince her of his good points 

“No,” said he. “If we could, you wouldn't 
do anything but look at yourself.” 

Then she wae convinced of his good poiuts. 

—_—»————___ 

There seems to be some confusion in the 
domain of prepositions, for when a policeman 
says, “‘ Move on,” he expects his listener to 
move of. 









































SUPPLEMENT. 


A MAN WITH A HISTORY. 
(Continued from page 21.) 


The low hum of many suppressed voices 
came to their ears. 

‘ What time is it, George?” asked Waring. 

“They ought to be here about now,” was 
the reply; “but brides are always a little 
late, old man, Maidenly modesty, I suppose, 
= - it.’ 

ive minutes passed; ten; fifteen. 

‘*Confound female dilatoriness!” thought 
Sanders, while Waring was rapidly losing 
what little composure he had. 

Just then a knock came upon the door 
leading to the street. Sanders stepped for- 
ward to open it, but Waring was toc quick 
for him. It was the sexton. 

‘There’s a messenger outside for Mr. 
Sanders,” he said. 

Sanders brushed past the two, and finding 
ihe messenger. boy in the passage, tore open 
the telegram and read it. Then he went 
slowly back to the vestry-room. The sexton 
had gone, and he found Waring seated upon 
a chair, his face pale from the excitement 
and delay. 

‘*What is it? Nothing wrong, I hope?” 
he asked, nervously. 

**Tt is from Miss Valleau—from her fa- 
ther,” said Sanders, slowly. ‘‘ Miss Valleau 
is quite “* _ They fear the wedding must be 


post ned. 

Pet me see it!” cried Waring, and spring- 
ing forward, he almost snatched the paper 
from Sanders’s hand, and read: 


“Louise fainted when about to start for 
church. Drs. Strong and Merritt are here. 
They fear heart trouble. Tell Jack, and 
have people dismissed. 

“ Lours L. VALLEAv.” 


‘Why did they send it to you?” asked 
Waring, with a pause after each word. 
Then he grasped his hat and coat and rush 
ed to the door. 

‘Hold on, old man!” cried Sanders; but 
Waring was gone, and Sanders only follow- 
ed to see him spring into a carriage, with a 
hasty direction to the driver, who promptly 
whipped up his horses and dashed away. 
There was nothing for the deserted best man 
to do but ask the clergyman to make the 
necessary announcement, and then follow his 
friend to the bride’s house. 

Before he reached there—yes, before the 
telegram had reached him—Louise Valleau 
was dead. She had never recovered from 
the swoon that had overpowered her just as 
her bridal gown bad been adjusted. Prompt 
medical aid had availed nothing. “ Valvular 
trouble,” said the doctors, sadly relinquish- 


ing their work long after hope had been, re. | 


linquished 

The bridegroom, too, lay as a dead man. 
He was tenderly taken to his home, and San- 
ders watched through all the weary weeks of 
brain-fever that followed. 

When John Waring went forth again into 
the world, it was with hair whiter than snow, 
and a face from which the gladness of youth 
had vanished forever. 


‘ Strange !” I ejaculated, as Sanders fin- 
ished his story. ‘‘Do you see him often 
now?” 

My friend shook his head sadly. 
long time after he recovered,” 
was always with me; 
and again, to every word that had passed 
between himself and Miss Valleau, as well as 
to the episode of the mysterious Dr. Svons- 
ky. His memory with respect to these things 
seemed superhuman. Suddenly he began to 
avoid me. At first I wondered and felt hurt, 
but I soon learned that this sudden aversion 
extended to all who had known him in his 
happier days. He immersed himself in the 
study of that strange literature which the 
Slavonian doctor had revealed tohim. They 
say he has learned half the forgotten tongues 
of antiquity, aud has spent fabulous sums in 

vainly trying to secure a copy of that work 
of Peter Vassalius from which he read in 
the little room on Henry Street—a copy with 
the missing pages intact. There is no thought 
present to him now but an insane longing to 
verify or disprove the doctor's theory —to 
know whether he may hope to meet her in 
some future life, or whe ther—” 

“* Sanders!” I cried, ‘‘ you almost speak as 
though you yourself considere ad the possibil- 
ity of this wild notion.’ 

‘The facts of the case were—very remark- 
able,” said Sanders, looking out of the win- 
dow. 


said he, ‘‘ he 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Graceful Act 


Of hospitality is to offer your 
evening guests a cup of 
Bouillon before leaving. Use 
Armour’s Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; add salt, 
pepper and a thin slice of 
lemon to each cup. Serve 
with plain crackers, 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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and I listened, again | 
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WHY THE BISCUITS WERE BAD. 


ie was no fault of the cook, although oe 
was blamed by the mistress because th 
biscuits were not as light, delicate, and finely 
flavored as usual. 

When it was “4 late the cook found she 
had been im n by the grocer or his 
boy, who ha pond ra new brand of bak- 
ing powder in ieee of the Royal, which she 
had always used with good luck, and which 
had been ordered. She had used the new 
kind, spoiled the biscuit, and got a scoldin 

The Royal Baking Powder, as every ook 
knows, is always to be relied upon. It is one 
of the greatest aids she has. She is always 
able with the least trouble to make the very 
finest biscuits, cakes, muffins, anc crusts. 
Many a cook’s reputation has been made by 
the delicious things she has been able to 
make with it. It is no wonder that she is 
indignant when the grocer sends her another 
baking powder in its place, which spoils her 
food, injures her reputation, and brings her 
blame. 

The grocer sends her the new brand of 
baking powder simply because it costs him 
so much less and he can make more profit 
ry selling it than he can the Royal. The 

a poh is made from the very finest materials, 

costs much more than any other brand, 
which accounts for its superiority, although 
it is sold to consumers at the same price. 

The cook should examine carefully the 
label of the whew powder and see that she 
is not imposed If the grocer sends 
anything but the "Royal, send it back, as one 
cook did five times until she got the Royal. 
The only safe way is for the cook to have 
the finest things to work with, and the Royal 
is not only the finest, but the most economi- 
cal to use because it goes so much further. 
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FOR BABY’S BATH 








o ‘One can hardly recommend too often anything that i is as os vabuale j in the nursery 
as Packer’s Tar Soap. No mother who has ever used it for her babies would willingly 


do without it. 
require re 
relieving 


tition here. 
¢ itching and irritation caused 


Its Cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to 
In removing scurf or dandruff from the baby’s head, in 


by chafing, it is beyond compare.” 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 





PACKER’S 


TAR SOAP. 


" Seay one should read this little book.” —4 thenawm 





GOLD pus : 
 &g in 
Powder 


i Le) 





Pve washed at the tub, 
And I’ve scrubbed the floor, 
ve scoured the tin pans 

too; and 


Gold Dust 


did it in half the time that any 
soap could do, 


Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. 
Pleases everybody. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co.,, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 

Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 


’ Athenstaedt’s 


2 COMPOUND TINCTURE OF | RON 
a nel TO N | co 
Strengthens the System and restores 


| Health, Vigor and Beauty 


: #1.00 Per Bottle. 
For Sale by Druggists Everywhere. 


}LEHN & FINK, soce acents, N.Y. 
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CK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 









45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
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Best CouGcH MEDICINE. 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
PLEASANT AND AGREEABLE TO 
THE TASTE.CHILDREN TAKE 


Ever Hunted for 





Have You 


Dark Room 


aS 





your camera ? 


Send for circulars. 


in some strange city to enable you to change the 
load in your camera? Have you ever lost an 
opportunity to take some picture that you wanted 
because you could not find a suitable place to load 

The ‘‘ Daylight’ 


’ Kodak requires no dark room. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


RocHEsTer, N. Y. 
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A GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
oo an adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
ZO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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Qi. Bold only by F. Hiscox 663 Bag, N.Y. ii Ao RE 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


GARFIELD TEA2:: 








sts MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN YOU WRITE ttitigg 


2 
LOVELY FACES, 


WHITE HANDS. 


Nothing will 
WHITEN and CLEAR 
the skin so quickly as 


Derma-Royale 


The new disco’ 
ving and removing discolorations from the cuticle, 
and bleaching and brightening the complexion. In 
experimenting in the laundry with a new bleach it 
was discovered that all spots, freckles, tan and other 
discolorations were quickly removed from the hands 
and arms without the slightest injury ~ the — 
The discovery was submitted to expe 
tologists pow’ | Physicians who prepared ae us the 
formula of the marvelous Derma-Royale. THERE 
NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It is perfectly harm- 
less and so simple a child can use it. Apply at night 
—the improvement apparent after a single appl 
tion will surprise and delight you. It quickly oe 
solves and removes the worst forms of moth-patc' 
brown or liver spots, freckles, black -heads, blotc 
sallowness, redness, tan and every discoloration 
the cuticle. One bottle completely removes and cures 
the most aggrav cases and thoroughly clears 
and whitens the complexion. It has never failed— 
iT CANNOT FAIL. It is highly recommended by Phy- 
sicians and its sure results warrant us in offering 

—To asenre the public of its 

REWARD. merits we agree to forfeit 

Five 7 —— Seions « ast, oe ony —~ of — 
patches, brown spots, liver spots ack-heads, ugly 
or muddy skin, unnatural ness, freckles, tan or 
any ay cutaneous discolorations, (excepting birth- 


bad condition it may be), that the Derma- 
ees will not clear, whiten, improve and gay 
Put up in elegant style in 


A 4,. 
EVERY 
TTLES TO PROVE PROVE IT8 MERITS. 
To advertise and quickly introduce Derma- Royale, 
p may A. full size €2.00 bottles have been pro’ ~_ for 


from 


sending us their post-office 
TAR © to help pee tert this advertisement, boxin 


Send y registered let’ 

Ed delivery. Postage stam’ ps received as 

cash. Cor ~ pe me Address 
The DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, 

Corner Raker and Vine Streets, OFNCINNATI, O10. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'§ BAZ 


ST. JAMES’S PARK, LONDON—THE | ROY: 





THE (ROYAL SCOTS GUARDS CHANGING GUARD. 








HOSPITALITY. 
( NE of the phrases of hospitality is the 


injunction to the guest to feel at home; | 


but manners more than words go to ac 
complish the desideratum. 
is the house that is termed ** hospitable’ 

happy is he or she who can wield the golden 
wand of true hospitality. It is an art not 
acquired, a privilege granted to few. The 


personage of ancient Pompeii who set the | 
Cave canem in the vestibule of his | 


warning 
house could not have been a hospitable fel 


low. If he was anxious to keep a dog, he | 
might have supplied a chain, and said no- | 


thing about it; but even he was better than 
some modern folk, who keep a dog and si 
lence at the same time, while they forego the 
chair His greeting is analogous to the un 
prepossessing door-mat of to-day that bids 
you * wipe your feet.” Door-mats are more 
of a necessity than an ornamentation, and, 
being provided, there is no need of adding 
insult to the guest. Nor are mats adapted 
to mottoes, yet the visitor feels that a great 
“Welcome” in red letters is prompted by 
kindly sympathy and an anxiety to do well 
The yellow and green worsted motto an 
nouncing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” may be re 
garded in the same light, and be exempt from 
any artistic criticism. But these greetings 
are hardly in good taste, though they may 
be sincere in their expression. 
and culture are combined with hospitality, 
the height of esthetic enjoyment is reached. 
I have in mind an open fireplace tiled with 
dark reds and greens, surmounted by a mo- 
saic of tiny squares of lighter shades, where- 
in is set the inscription, Hie habitat felicitas. 
There reigns the true hospitality, proving the 
motto that meets your eye as you enter from 
the broad hallway. An old Latin poet (Hor 
ace, I believe) once wrote a greeting that 
has been paraphrased as follows: 


“I welcome him who thinks at all, 
Aud him who argues well: 
Bat he who thinks the same as I, 
Within my heart shall dwell.” 


The flavor of egotism here displayed does 
not detract from .he welcome, for the host is 
apt to choose his companions from those 
with whom he is in harmony of thought. 
lt was a pretty thought that inspired the 
Romans to hang about their festal boards 
festoons of roses to indicate license in speech, 


and to show what was spoken sud rosa was | 


sacred to the laws of hospitality. So, also, 
a wreath of roses in the mantel tiling of a 
drawing-room or a smoking room is & mute 
appeal to the honor of the guest, while it 
gives him the privilege of friendship and 
confidence 

To what height of nobility had those peo- 
ple of the desert risen who held honor above 
life, and would shield their worst enemy did 
they break bread and eat with him! One of 
the meanings of the word “‘ hospitable” is to 
receive and entertain strangers and guests 
without reward, and the custom is world- 
wide and of ancient origin. It is only those 
people who bid you ‘‘ wipe your feet” that 
are the exceptions to the general rule. The 
designs that are used to impress the guest 
are aumerous. They are carved in the man- 
tels of the room or set in tiny mosaic. They 
encircle the wooden bread-plates, and some 
of these designs are very beautiful and ap- 
propriate. Again, the doilies that are brought 
on with the finger-bowls may bear an ex- 
pressive short quotation, bidding the guest 
be happy and feel at home. All these things, 
however simple they may be, impress the 
visitor pleasantly, and have their origin in 
true feeling, and if you care for friends, it is 
so much better to greet them thus than to set 
an inscription in the vestibule bidding them 
** Beware of the Dog.” 


DAMASCENING 
'p~ such artistic work a pattern was 
incised with a graver in iron or steel, in 
preparation for gold wire, which was then 
beaten into the sunk lines, after which fol- 
lowed a smoothing and polishing of the 
entire surface 
In the time of Cellini this style of work 
manship was copied by Italian artisans for 
decoration of armor and weapons. 





ADVERTISE MENTS. 


BAUME HYGIENIQUE. 


A Gadagewnes French se®vant has discovered in Nature 
an element that is bigmd and hariniess tm its action, and 

which basa particwarly ben: sh effect: on conve skins 
by allaying ‘en and the epiderm|s 
to a transparent whiteness. Hehascombined this element 
q@ith an unguent that rourtshes the most Ly tissues 
underiyingthe skin. Thishygienic combina’ on all pot 
solely of Nature's curatives, is absolucel fren ten al 
sonoas ingredien is, and can be used wit! moet 
Vivifies the skia by Testoring the Raturalaction 











removes redness, roughness, and chapping “a the ~ = 
hands caused by our ‘med iimate, and vente wrin- 
fing and aging of be —_ —_. é = Le —— — 


One « 
by unaskilful er orlortaamed aby oo mp piteaton of orgie 
erine, can be restored to freshness, whiteness, aud velvety 
softness by the use of 


KALODERMA. 


Furfumers and ts loading druggists. In 2 
amas Sova free on application b: — 
[Pai ‘pUmarce | ©8.,49 I TAberty St. N. ¢. ao tt 


-GRANULA 


A most nutritious and digestible Food. Specially 
adapted to the needs of invalids — children. Trial 
Box, postpaid, 96c. Pamph’ 

G 


00, Dansville, N. ¥. 





Blessed indeed | 


Where art | 
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You haven’t washed your new laces yet? 
Then take this word of warning. Don’t use colored soap. The lace is 
much too delicate to bear it. Take one-quarter of a cake of Ivory Soap 
and pare it into fine shavings, dissolve in a quart of hot water, fill a 
glass fruit jar half full with this solution and add the article to be 
cleansed. Shake it well. Rinse in the same manner, using clean, luke- 
warm water. Thisis the only safe and effective method. 


Copveicut 1891, 8¥ Tue Procrer & Gamate Co. 


Just one moment! 








CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Salés Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sa., N. Y. 
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HUMBERT’S 
Genuine CALF’S-FOOT JELLY ‘or the sick. 


yin almost every case gives relief to patient when the stomach 
rejects everything else. Nothing better for Typhoid Fever patients ; and, in treat- 
ment of La Grippe, a positive benefit is felt from the moment the Jelly is used. 


In Dyspepsia it is a soothing nutritive tonic, giving no labor to the stomach, and is 


also a positive relief for Seasickness. 


Prepared with Port, for nursi ng mothers, will be found most strengthening, agree- 


ing with both mother and chil 


Prepared with Beef and Sherry, for consumptives,a light and strengthening nutritive. 


For sale by all leading Druggists and Grocers, or Sent to any address on receipt of price, 40 Cents 
per 8-oz. Jar or $4.60 per Dozen, express to be paid by purchaser. 4 


HENRY HUMBERT & CO., 634 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We claim Best yen without pertion ws our Jelly to be an entirely different article from the 


ies now on the ma 
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SUPPLEMENT, 


Pears’ 
__Soap 


The skin ought to be clear; 
there is nothing strange in a 
beautiful face. 

If we wash with proper soap, 
the skin will be open and clear, 
unless the health is bad. A good 
skin is better than a doctor. 

The soap to use is Pears’; no 
alkali in it, It is perhaps the 
only soap in the world with no 
alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 
all sorts of people use it. 
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(E. COUDRAY | 
heared 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 


DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of BH. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
, & PRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U. a | 
a ateteeeninll 


Prof. 1. HUBERT’S | 


wae VINA CREAM 


Bias ae 

Prof. |. HUBERT, OS — 
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sa HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s 8 
cific is the ae unfa ing 
remedy for removi 
nently all annoying 2 distig- 

urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 

vertised poisonous — con 
ectemptich. _Address Mme. Jvsian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 
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SOME EASTER BOOKS. 


The Day’s Message. Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 





A Brief Selection of Prose and Verse for each Day | Selections for every Day in the Year. Selected 
in the Year. Chosen by SuSAN COOLIDGE. by the Editor of ‘‘ Quiet Hours.” 
Each 16mo, cloth, $1.00; white cloth, gilt, $1.25 ; morocco, padded, $3.00; calf, padded, $3.50. 
The busy days of life are not so busy but that there is time in each for the reading of one compact little sentence 
of wisdom or comfort, and one bit of true poetry 


Quiet Hours. 


16mo, cloth, $1.50 


Wisdom Series. 


18mo, flexible cover, white cloth, red edges, each 50 cents. 


Selections from the Apocrypha. Selections from the Imitation of Christ. 
The Wisdom of Jesus; or Ecclesiasticus. Selections from Epictetus. 
Selections from Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Selections from Fenelon. 


Sunshine in the Soul. 


Poems selected by the Editor of ‘‘ Quiet Hours.” First and Second Series. 18mo, each 50 cents. 
Two se.ies in one, $1.00; morocco, $3.00 ; calf, $3.50. 


A Collection of Poems. 


In His Name. 
Illustrated. By Rev. FEF. E. Hate. 16mo, cloth. Uniform with ‘‘Ten Times One,” 


Without a Country,” etc, , $1 25 


“The Man 


SOME OTHER BOOKS. MRS. LINCOLN’S "5 COOK BOOKS. 








Wells of English. 


By Isaac Bassett CHOATE. 


Boston Cook Book. 


16mo, cloth, gilt; What to Do and What Not to Do in Cooking. 


», $1.50 | By Mrs. D. A. LIncoLn, 
A review of the work of the minor writers of England of With many illustrations. The result of Mrs. Lincoln's 
the 16th and 17th centuries, written with intelligence, care, | experience as Superintendent of the celebrated Boston 
and an unusual knowledge of the subject : 


Cooking School. Price, $2.00 
Power through Repose. | 


By ANNIE PAyson CALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 
** Charming from first page to last.” 


The Tragic Comedians. 


Carving and Serving. 


| Square 16mo, fancy covers, bevelled boards, red 
edges. Price, 60 cents. 
Prepared for those who wish to become experts in the art 


f carvin 
A Study in a well-known Story, By Grorce _ ° 
MEREDITH With an introductory note on | 
Ferdinand Lassalle by Clement Shorter. 16mo, Boston School Kitchen 
cloth, popular edition, $1.50; 12mo, cloth, un- | Text-Book. 
cut, uniform with the English Edition, $2.00. | . . 4 
Masterly in its delineation of character Lessons in ( ooking for the use of classes in Pub- 


fr ‘ i lic and Industrial Schools. 12mo, $1.00. 
Etching Done by Lightning. 


Emily Dickinson’s Poems. | Twenty Lessons in Cookery. 


First and Second Series. Edited by T. W. H1c-| Compiled from the ‘Boston School Kitchen 
Ginson and MABEL Loomis Topp. The sec-| Text-Book,” and printed on tinted cards. The 
ond volume contains a preface by Mrs. Todd,| set includes about one hundred and fifty cook- 
and an autograph letter from Helen Jackson to| ing receipts and one card of rules for general 
Miss Dickinson 16mo, cloth, $1.25 each;| housework. Price per set, 40 cents. Special 
white and gold, $1.50 each reduction to schools or parties purchasing over 

* Perhaps the greatest literary event of last year.” fifty sets. 


Atall Bookstores. 











Mailed, postage paid, by the Publishers, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 





By F. Hopkinson Smitu, author of 
White Umbrella in Mexico,” etc. 1 


A DAY AT LAGUERRE’S, AND OTHER DAYS. 





‘Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” ‘‘A 
6mo, $1.25. 


A beautiful boo!x, containing nine delightful sketches and stories, full of interesting inci- 
dents, and written with admirable humor and literary charm. 


Equatorial America. 

A book full of information, describing 
a Visit to St. Thomas, Martinique, 
Barbadoes, and the Principal Capitals 
of South America. By Marturin M. 
BaLLou, author of ‘‘ Due West,” *‘ Due 
South,” ‘‘ Due North,” ‘‘Under the 
Southern Cross,” ‘‘ The New Eldo- 
rado,” ‘‘ Aztec Land,” etc. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


A FELLOWE AND HIS 





By BiancHe WiLLis Howarp, author of ‘‘Guenn,” 
and Wi.uiaM Suarp, author of ‘‘ Sospiri di Roma,” etc. 


San Salvador. 


“ Mary Acnes TINCKER, author 
‘*Two Coronets,” etc, 16mo, 
$1.25. 
A story of peculiar interest, describin 
ideal method and order of. society an of 
life. It is not ——e but inspired by a 


lofty purpose to make life nobler and every 
way better. 


WIFE. 


‘*One Summer,” etc., 
16mo, $1.25. 


A unique story in which the characters are described and the incidents narrated in a series 
of letters between a Count and his absent Countess. Mr. Sharp writes the letters of the 


Countess and Miss Howard those of the Count. 


A Golden Gossip. 


A Neighborhood Story, showing the 
excellent effect of good gossip, with 
a kind motive. By Mrs. A. D. T. 
Wuitney, author of “The Gay- 
worthys,” ‘* Faith Gartney’s Girl- 
hood,” etc. 12mo, artistically bound, 
$1.50; also uniform with Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s other books, $1.50. 


A New England Girlhood. 
A very interesting story of her girl- 
hood by Lucy Larcom. 75 cents. 
Holiday Edition, $1.25. 


The Ride to the Lady, 
And Other Poems. By HELEN Gray 
Cone. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


A tasteful little volume, containing some of | 
the most genuine poetry which has been pro- | 
duced in this country for some years. | 





The Unseen Friend. 
By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, $1.00. 


A little book emphasizing and nny 
the great idea of the immediate presence o 

among men. Like her previous book, 
“ As itis in Heaven,” this is singularly lofty 
and sweet in tone, and will at once uplift and 
charm its readers. 


Points of View. 
By AGNES REPPLIER, author of 
‘“Books and Men.” 16mo, $1.25. 
Nine delightful essays, full of good sense, 
bright irony, and charming humor. 


A Handful of Lavender. 


Poems. By LizeTTte WoopworTH 
Reese. Tastefully bound, $1.00. 


A beautiful book with about seventy poems, 
some depicting Nature with unusual truth and 
vividness, others celebrating a love that up- 
lifts and ennobles. 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. (53d Thousand.) 


By Kate Douctas Wicain, author of ‘‘ The Story of Patsy,” 


a Cafion,” ‘‘ Timothy’s Quest,” and 


‘* A Summer in 
(with Miss Nora A. Satu) ‘‘ The Story 


Hour.” Square 12mo, boards, 50 cents. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFL 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK, 


IN & CO., Boston. 


Every Lady who reads the Aazar for its Fashions 
should Subscribe for 


Che Christian 
Advocate. 


and read it for the wholesome influence and com- 


fort it brings to the homes of its friends. 


Send $2.00 to the Publishers and you will re- 


celve the paper for the balance of the year 1892. 


Address 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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